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The  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  investigate  the  relationships 
among  counselor  effectiveness,  time  utilization  of  particular  responses, 
or  verbal  behaviors,  within  the  counseling  session,  personality,  and 
sex  and  level  of  the  counselor.    More  specifically,  the  purposes  of 
this  study  were     (1)  to  determine  if  relationships  existed  between 
perceived  effectiveness  of  student  counselors  and  their  subsequent 
time  utilization  in  terms  of  verbal  responses  within  the  counseling 
session;  (2)  to  determine  if  relationships  existed  between  student 
counselor  personality  scores  and  their  time  utilization  within 
counseling  sessions;  (3)  to  determine  if  differences  existed  in  time 
utilization  within  counseling  sessions  on  the  basis  of  student  counselor 
sex;  and  (4)  to  determine  if  relationships  existed  between  student 
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counselors'  levels  of  practi cum/internship  and  their  time  utilization 
within  the  counseling  session. 

j 

The  subjects  in  this  sample  were  58  educational  specialist  and  ] 
doctoral  degree  students  in  the  Department  of  Counselor  Education  at 
the  University  of  Florida.    Of  these,  40  were  educational  specialist 
degree  students  and  18  were  doctoral  degree  students.    Their  age  ^ 
range  was  21  years  to  49  years.    There  were  17  males,  41  females  and  i 
54  white  subjects  and  4  black  subjects. 

Analyses  of  the  results  indicated  no  significant  relationships 
among  effectiveness  and  time  utilization  of  particular  responses  within 
the  counseling  session.    However,  of  the  16  items  of  the  time  utilization 
scale  (Counselor  Activity  Profile),  two  relationships  were  significant 
at  the  .05  level.    Students  who  were  at  the  lower  levels  of  experience 
tended  to  use  understanding  statements  more  than  those  who  were  at 
the  higher  levels  of  experience.    Also,  students  who  were  at  the  higher 
levels  of  experience  tended  to  use  evaluative  statements  more  than 
those  who  were  at  the  lower  levels  of  experience.    No  significant  sex 
based  differences  were  found  in  time  utilization  within  the  counseling 
session.    Only  one  relationship  was  significant  among  the  personality 
scores  and  time  utilization.    Those  individuals  who  were  assessed  as 
more  intuitive  than  sensing  responded  with  more  reassurance/reinforcement 
statements. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


What  we  need  to  know  is  which  procedures  and 
techniques,  when  used  to  accomplish  what  kinds 
of  behavior  change,  are  most  effective  with  what 
kinds  of  clients  when  applied  by  which  kind  of 
counselor.    (Krumboltz,  1966,  p.  22) 

The  counseling  profession  has  not  clearly  or  adequately  defined 
the  means  by  which  desired  changes  can  be  effected  in  the  life  of  a 
client,  and  attention  should  be  given  to  the  specific  counseling 
behaviors  of  those  counselors  who  are  effective  (Davis,  1972). 
Accordingly,  identification  of  the  specific  counseling  behaviors  of 
effective  counselors  could  lead  to  more  specific  directions  for 
counselor  education  programs. 

Little  attention  has  been  given  as  to  how  effective  counselors 
actually  use  their  time  (minute  by  minute)  within  the  counseling 
relationship.    Although  research  attempts  have  been  made  to  identify 
and  evaluate  the  interview  behaviors  of  effective  counselors,  the 
emphasis  has  been  on  identifying  such  "core  dimensions"  as  empathy, 
warmth,  and  genuineness  rather  than  focusing  on  the  actual  verbal 
responses  made  by  the  counselors  (Carkhuff  &  Berenson,  1967;  Stewart, 
Winborn,  Burks,  Johnson,  &  Engelkes,  1978;  Truax,  1961). 

For  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century,  researchers  have  attempted 
to  identify  determinants  of  an  effective  counselor's  interview 
behavior.    One  of  the  most  common  determinants  that  has  been  postulated 
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is  the  personality  of  the  counselor  (Palisi  &  Ruzicka,  1977).  Yet, 
information  is  lacking  regarding  the  specific  interview  behaviors 
of  effective  counselors  in  relation  to  their  personality  traits.  In 
1947,  Polmantier  stated  that  "the  primary  problem  in  the  training 
of  a  counselor  is  that  of  securing  individuals  with  personal  character- 
istics essential  to  success  as  a  counselor"  (p.  34).    More  recently, 
several  investigators  have  reported  a  relationship  between  counselor 
performance  and  personality  (Donnan,  Harlan,  &  Thompson,  1969; 
Heikkinen&  Wegner,  1973;  Jansen,  Robb,  &  Bonk,  1970;  Tinsley  &  Tinsley, 
1977).    It  appears  that  the  counselor's  personality  influences  the 
direction,  course,  and  outcome  of  the  counseling  process.    However,  the 
relationship  between  personality  factors  and  time  utilization  within 
the  counseling  session  has  not  been  determined.    Personality  traits 
could  be  used  to  predict  time  utilization  which,  in  turn,  could  be 
used  to  predict  effectiveness. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

While  it  is  apparent  that  counselor  effectiveness  is  of  primary 
importance  within  the  counseling  profession,  a  clear  delineation  of 
the  actual  behavioral  components  of  effective  counselors  has  not 
been  accomplished.    And,  there  is  little  information  in  the  counseling 
literature  regarding  the  specific  verbal  behaviors  of  those  counselors 
who  are  considered  effective.    That  is,  use  of  time  within  the  counsel- 
ing session  has  not  been  adequately  investigated.    Another  area 
needing  more  study  involves  the  personality  characteristics  of 
effective  counselors  in  relation  to  time  utilization  within  the 
counseling  session.    This  study  focused  on  these  two  areas.  More 
specifically,  do  effective  counselors  spend  a  greater  percentage  of 
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time  in  building  rapport,  structuring,  etc.,  than  do  ineffective 
counselors?   Are  counselors'  responses  predominantly  reflections, 
questions,  or  diagnoses?    Is  more  or  less  time  spent  in  listening  by 
an  effective  counselor  than  a  less  effective  one?    Do  the  different 
personality  factors  of  counselors  influence  their  verbal  behaviors,  or 
responses,  within  the  counseling  session?    Solutions  to  such  problems 
would  provide  direction  for  the  preparation  of  counselors  as  well  as 
guidelines  for  counseling  practitioners. 

Need  for  the  Study 

In  the  past  decade,  counselor  educators  and  other  professionals 
who  prepare  counselors  have  made  a  concerted  effort  to  operational ize 
the  helping  process  (Danish  &  Hauer,  1973;  Egan,  1975;  Ivey  &  Authier, 
1978).    Increasingly,  counselor  education  majors  are  being  prepared  in 
the  use  of  specific  responses  and  behaviors.    Thus,  it  appears  impera- 
tive that  specific  verbal  skills  used  in  training  counselors  be 
scrutinized  thoroughly  in  terms  of  the  relative  effectiveness  of  such 
responses. 

Stewart,  Winborn,  Burks,  Johnson  and  Engelkes  (1978)  offered  a 
simple,  two-step  rationale  for  the  evaluation  of  counseling:    (1)  to 
determine  client  progress;  and  (2)  to  improve  counselor  effectiveness. 
They  maintained  that  the  process  of  counseling  includes  the  development 
of  methods  for  changing  client  behavior  as  well  as  the  development  of 
methods  for  examining  counselor  effectiveness.    They  further  suggested 
that  the  counselor's  behavior  within  the  interview  is  one  of  the  main 
factors  through  which  client  behavior  is  changed. 

Combs,  Avila  and  Purkey  (1973)  stated  that  knowledge  of  the  theory 
of  counseling  alone  is  insufficient  in  the  training  of  effective 
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counselors.    This  fact  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  in  numerous  research 
projects  which  have  attempted  to  distinguish  between  effective  and 
ineffective  counseling  practitioners  (Hayden,  1975;  Jackson  &  Thompson,  1971; 
Scher,  1975;  Schoenberg,  1971;  Whiteley,  Sprinthal,    Mosher,  &  Donaghy, 
1967). 

According  to  Shertzer  and  Stone  (1974),  the  majority  of  the 
counseling  research  appears  designed  to  determine  whether  the  vaguely 
defined  process  of  counseling  is  a  possible  panacea  for  all  the 
problems  brought  to  counselors.    For  example,  they  postulated  that 
"juvenile  delinquents  will  become  pro-social,  that  fearful  persons 
will  become  confident,  and  that  shaky   marriages  will  become  stable" 
(p.  419).    Krumboltz  (1965)  maintained  that  since  many  evaluations  of 
counseling  result  in  negative  findings,  the  profession  should  investi- 
gate varieties  of  processes,  procedures,  and  techniques  instead  of 
searching  for  single  criterion  measures.    He  further  postulated  that 
examination  of  the  counselor's  behavior  in  a  counseling  session,  or 
interview,  is  essential.    Specifically,  Krumboltz  (1966)  stated  that 
research  concerning  "what  techniques  and  procedures  used  by  what  kind 
of  counselor"  (p.  22)  needs  to  be  conducted.    Donnangelo  (1976)  also 
emphasized  the  importance  of  interview  behaviors.    Accordingly,  he 
maintained,  the  effectiveness  of  counseling  programs  depends  upon  the 
effectiveness  of  their  graduates.    There  is,  therefore,  an  explicit 
need  to  determine  the  relationship  between  a  counselor's  verbal  inter- 
view behaviors  and  effectiveness.    Thus,  as  previously  mentioned,  the 
primary  focus  of  this  proposed  study  is  the  objective  assessment  of 
counseling  behaviors  in  the  counseling  interviews  of  counselor 
education  students  who  "are  percevied  as  effective.    And  further,  this 
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study  will  assess  the  relationship  between  personality  factors  and 
time  utilization  within  the  counseling  session. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  literature  reflects  a  substantial  amount  of  research  regarding 
the  effectiveness  and  ineffectiveness  of  counseling,  yet  few  studies 
indicate  precisely  how  effective  counselors  use  their  time  in  terms  of 
verbal  behaviors  within  the  counseling  interview.    An  investigation  of 
the  verbal  content  of  counselors'  interviews,  or  counseling  verbal 
behaviors,  may  provide  an  objective  and  systematic  analysis  of  time 
utilization.    This  investigation  is  the  purpose  of  this  study. 

Although  extensive  research  has  been  conducted  to  investigate  the 
relationship  between  counselor  personality  characteristics  and 
effectiveness,  there  is  a  lack  of  data  regarding  the  relationship  be- 
tween counselors'  personalities  and  their  time  utilization  within  the 
counseling  interview. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  designed  to  answer  the  following 
questions: 

(1)  Does  a  relationship  exist  between  the  effectiveness 

of  counselors  in  preparation  and  time  utilization  within 
the  counseling  session? 

(2)  Does  a  relationship  exist  between  student  counselor 
personality  factors  and  their  time  utilization  within 
the  counseling  session? 

(3)  Does  a    difference    exist  between  counselor  sex  and  time 
utilization  within  the  counseling  session? 

(4)  Does  a  relationship  exist  between  level  of  practicum/ 
internship  and  time  utilization  within  the  session? 
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Definition  of  Terms 

Content  analysi s--the  classification  of  the  responses  of  the 

student  counselor  in  a  counseling  interview.    The  classifica- 
tion system  will  be  the  Counselor  Activity  Profile.  (Appendix  D) 

Counselor  education  students--graduate  students  in  the  Department 
of  Counselor  Education  at  the  University  of  Florida  at  the 
first  practicum  level  or  beyond. 

Perceived  student  counselor  effectiveness--the  ratings  of  student 
counselor  performance  as  judged  by  practi cum/internship 
supervisors  according  to  the  Counselor  Evaluation  Rating 
Scale.    (Appendix  E) 

Personality  scores- -the  personality  scores  of  counselor  education 
students  as  measured  by  the  Myers-Briggs  Type  Indicator. 


CHAPTER  II 
REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 

The  review  of  related  literature  pertaining  to  this  study  is 
divided  into  the  following  sections:    (1)  Counselor  Effectiveness; 
(2)  Non-personality  Factors  Related  to  Counselor  Effectiveness;  (3) 
Personality  and  Counselor  Effectiveness;  and  (4)  Time  Utilization 
Within  the  Counseling  Session.    Since  there  is  an  extensive  body  of 
literature  available  related  to  counselor  effectiveness,  the  literature 
review  herein  is  limited  to  those  areas  directly  applicable  to  the  focus 
of  this  investigation. 

Counselor  Effectiveness 

In  a  recent  publication  entitled.  Introduction  to  Counseling, 
Belkin  (1980)  suggested  that  there  is  still  a  debate  within  the 
counseling  profession  about  "what  counseling  is"  (P-  ix.).    And,  ten 
years  ago,  Walton  and  Sweeney  (1969)  contended  that  there  are  no  clear 
and  decisive  definitions  of  counselor  effectiveness.    If  agreement 
cannot  be  reached  on  the  definition  of  counseling,  it  follows  that 
ascertaining  the  elements  of  counselor  effectiveness  is  indeed  a  dif- 
ficult task.    Given  these  limitations,  the  review  of  literature  concern- 
ing counselor  effectiveness  which  follows  must  be  viewed  with  the 
understanding  that  the  different  authors  listed  approached  this  area 
from  a  variety  of  philosophical  and  theoretical  bases. 

Although  ambiguity  with  regard  to  the  topic  of  counselor  effective- 
ness exists,  this  section  of  the  literature  review  will  address  selected 
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general  issues  in  an  effort  to  achieve  a  base  from  which  to  operate. 
These  issues  include  the  definition  of  an  effective  counselor,  goals  of 
counseling,  program  development  and  evaluation,  and  counselor  trainee 
selection. 

Perhaps  the  first  step  in  attempting  to  define  an  effective  coun- 
selor is  to  recognize  that  knowledge  alone  does  not  constitute  effective- 
ness.   This  factor  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  in  many  research 
attempts  to  distinguish  between  good  practitioners  and  poor  ones  (Combs, 
Avila,  &  Purkey,  1973).    Brammmer  (1973)  emphasized  the  importance  of 
the  versatility  of  an  effective  counselor.    That  is,  an  effective 
counselor  is  one  who  uses  different  strategies  of  intervention  at 
different  points  in  the  counseling  process.    Allen  (1967)  described  the 
effective  counselor  as  a  person  who  is  on  relatively  good  terms  with 
his  or  her  own  emotional  experience.    Truax  and  Carkhuff  (1967b)  stated 
that  an  effective  therapist  "must  be  accurately  empathic,  be  'with' 
the  client,  be  understanding,  or  grasp  the  patient's  meaning"  (p.  25). 

Although  attempts  in  goal  setting  have  certainly  been  made,  the 
counseling  profession  has  not  clearly  defined  its  role  with  respect  to 
client  outcomes,  or  the  means  by  which  desired  changes  can  be  effected 
in  the  life  of  a  client  (Davis,  1972).    Nevertheless,  Blackham  (1977) 
contended  that  the  true  measure  of  counseling  success  is  the  extent  to 
which  counseling  goals  have  been  achieved.    Goal  setting,  then,  is 
fundamental  to  the  subsequent  evaluation  of  counseling.    This  conception 
was  further  clarified  and  validated  by  Hosford  (1980).    That  is,  "more 
important  than  why  a  technique  works  is  whether  is  does  work  and 
whether  it  can  be  replicated  with  similar  results  by  others"  (p.  471). 
Very  simply,  Truax  and  Carkhuff  (1967a)  stated  that  the  goal  of 
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psychotherapy  is  making  unhappy  people  happy.    To  achieve  this  goal, 
they  suggested  that  counselors  focus  their  efforts  on  discovering  and 
isolating  the  effective  elements  in  the  psychotherapeutic  process  which 
lead  to  constructive  change.    In  sum,  a  common  thread  among  those  who 
have  attempted  to  address  the  subject  of  goals  of  counseling  appears  to 
be  the  emphasis  on  the  assessment  of  outcome  (on  which  the  goals  are 
based). 

Following  naturally  after  a  discussion  of  the  goals  of  counseling 
are  the  issues  of  program  development  and  evaluation.  Program 
development  and  evaluation,  in  fact,  are  inherently  related  and  are 
instrumental  in  the  overall  assessment  of  counselor  effectiveness. 
That  is,  evaluation  is  essential  in  the  development  of  new  ideas  and 
strategies,  and  these  ideas  and  strategies  must  be  continuously  and 
consistently  evaluated.    Because  the  individual  counselor  is  the  key 
to  any  counseling  program,  the  counselor,  then,  is  the  key  to  evaluation 
(Litwack,  1968;  May,  1975).    Furthermore,  Blackham  (1977)  maintained  that 
evaluation  is  crucial  in  obtaining  feedback  for  determining  the  effec- 
tiveness of  procedures  and  approaches.  Shertzer  and  Stone  (1974),  in 
their  discussion  on  the  evaluation  of  program  development  and  evaluation, 
simply  stated  that  evaluation  is  necessary  to  learn  whether  counseling 
is  doing  what  is  expected  of  it.    Finally,  Donnangelo  (1976)    equated  the 
overall  effectiveness  of  counselor  programs  with  the  general  effective- 
ness of  its  graduated  counselors.    In  other  words,  there  is  a  need  to 
determine  the  relationship  of  selected  variables  to  counselor  perfor- 
mance when  attempting  to  assess  the  overall  effectiveness  of  a 
counseling  program. 
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The  final  issue  in  this  discussion  on  counselor  effectiveness 
concerns  selection  of  counselor  trainees.    A  critical  problem  inherent 
in  counselor  trainee  selection  is  the  existing  lack  of  consensus  as  to 
what  constitutes  an  effective  counselor  (McDaniel,  1967;  Whiteley, 
Sprinthal,  Mosher,  &  Donaghy,  1967).    Nevertheless,  Jones  (1974) 

j 

attested  that  selection  criteria  must  be  given  serious  attention.  He 

justified  this  contention  based  upon  the  following  two  factors:    (1)  i 

i 

Increasingly,  the  public  is  demanding  accountability,  necessitating  ' 
further  study  into  the  relationship  between  counselor  trainee  selection 
and  counselor  effectiveness.  (2)  Because  of  weakening  financial  support 
in  higher  education,  there  is  an  explicit  need  to  select  more  efficient- 
ly.   Although  agreement  has  been  reached  on  the  relevance  of  adequate 
counselor  trainee  selection  procedures,  agreement  on  specific  selection 
criteria  has  not  been  reached.    However,  counselor  trainee  selection  is 
a  critical  factor  in  the  overall  issue  of  counselor  effectiveness. 

In  sum,  the  issues  generally  addressed  in  this  literature  review 
concerning  counselor  effectiveness  included  the  definition  of  an  effec- 
tive counselor,  goals  of  counseling,  program  development  and  evaluation, 
and  counselor  trainee  selection.    Perhaps  Krumboltz,  as  far  back  as 
1966,  best  summarized  these  issues  in  one  all -encompassing  statement: 
"What  we  need  to  know  is  which  procedures  and  techniques,  when  used  to 
accomplish  what  kinds  of  behavior  change,  are  most  effective  with  what 
kinds  of  clients  when  applied  by  what  kind  of  counselor"  (p.  22). 

Non-personality  Factors  Related  to  Counselor  Effectiveness 

Research  studies  concerning  factors  related  to  counselor  effec- 
tiveness are  profuse.    Although  this  section  of  the  literature  review 
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will  cite  research  investigations  regarding  numerous  factors  related  to 
counselor  effectiveness,  emphasis  will  initially  be  given  to  the  many 
studies  resulting  from  Carl  Roger's  work.     The  heavier  emphasis  in  this 
area  is  a  reflection  of  the  literature  itself.    That  is,  there  is  a 
disproportionate  (greater)  amount  of  available  literature  on  studies 
resulting  from  Roger's  original  work  than  on  other  studies  of  counselor 
effectiveness.    Other  factors,  however,  which  are  included  in  this 
research  review  section  and  which  have  been  related  to  counselor 
effectiveness  are  microcounsel ing,  cognitive  flexibility,  client 
perceptions,  amount  of  counselor  experience,  self-disclosure/awareness, 
values  and  interests,  academic  aptitude  and  grade  point  average,  and 
observational  learning. 

Research  concerning  counselor  effectiveness  was  initiated  by  the 
pioneering  work  of  Whitehorn  and  Betz  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in 
Baltimore,  Maryland  (Whitehorn  &  Betz,  1954).    In  a  retrospective 
study,  they  contrasted  seven  psychiatrists  whose  schizophrenic  patients 
had  a  75  per  cent  improvement  rate  with  seven  other  psychiatrists  of 
similar  training  whose  improvement  rate  was  only  27  per  cent.  Evidence 
indicated  that  the  clients  were  not  generally  different  from  one  another. 
That  is,  both  groups  of  therapists  treated  passive  and  active,  talka- 
tive and  quiet,  and  extroverted  and  introverted  clients.    The  differences 
in  the  therapists  themselves  appeared  to  be  related  to  their  attitudinal 
approaches  to  the  helping  relationship.    The  therapists  with  the 
higher  success  rates  were  judged  to  be  warm  and  understanding  of  the 
client  in  a  personal,  immediate  way.    In  contrast,  the  less  successful 
therapists  related  to  their  clients  in  an  impersonal  manner  with  a  focus 
on  psychopathology. 
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One  of  the  better  known  researchers  who  have  attempted  to  evaluate 
the  qualities  of  an  effective  counselor  in  a  precise,  empirical  manner 
is  Carl  Rogers.    His  well  known  terminology  for  the  "conditions  of 
therapy"  includes  empathy,  genuineness,  and  unconditional  positive 
regard  (Rogers,  1957).    He  referred  to  these  conditions  as  the  thera- 
peutic triad.    One  of  the  earliest  studies  which  attempted  to  relate 
the  counselor's  level  of  Rogers'  therapeutic  triad  to  client  outcome 
was  conducted  by  Halkides  (1958).    After  selecting  brief  samples  of 
therapy  interviews  from  ten  most  successful  and  ten  least  successful 
therapy  cases,  she  rated  the  samples  on  a  scale  based  on  Rogers'  work. 
The  results  indicated  that  the  most  successful  cases  showed  significantly 
higher  levels  of  the  three  conditions. 

As  a  result  of  the  study  of  psychotherapy  with  16  hospitalized 
schizophrenic  patients  begun  in  1958  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
under  the  leadership  of  Carl  Rogers,  several  research  reports  have  been 
published.    In  one  of  the  first  studies,  Truax  (1961)  compared  the  levels 
of  accurate  empathy  in  hospitalized  patients  who  showed  improvement  on 
several  personality  tests  and  who  showed  deterioration  after  six  months 
of  intensive  therapy.    A  total  of  384  two-minute  samples  was  submitted 
to  judges  for  rating  on  the  accurate  empathy  scale.    Results  indicated 
that  the  therapists  whose  patients  improved  on  the  tests  rated  con- 
sistently higher  on  accurate  empathy  than  those  whose  patients  deteri- 
orated. 

Studying  this  same  client  population,  Spotts  (1962)  obtained  results 
which  suggested  that  positive  regard  was  significantly  related  to 
constructive  personality  change.    Similarly,  Wharton  (1962)  investigated 
the  effect  of  therapist  level  of  positive  regard.    His  findi.ngs  indicated 
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that  successful  therapy  cases  had  received  higher  levels  of  positive 
regard  as  compared  to  both  failure  and  indeterminant  cases. 

In  yet  another  study  from  the  Wisconsin  program,  Gendlin  and  Geist 
(1962)  divided  therapy  clients  into  three  groups:    those  showing  positive 
change,  those  showing  negative  change,  and  those  essentially  unchanged. 
After  comparing  these  outcomes  with  levels  of  therapist  congruence,  the 
results  suggested  that  the  mean  levels  for  both  the  improved  and  un- 
changed clients  were  higher  than  the  mean  level  for  deteriorated 
clients. 

According  to  Truax  (1967),  the  preceding  studies  exemplify  the 
nature  of  the  research  concerning  Rogers'  therapeutic  triad.    That  is, 
counselors  who  are  accurately  empathic,  nonpossessively  warm,  and  genuine 
are  indeed  effective.    The  greater  the  degree  to  which  these  factors 
were  found  in  the  counseling  encounter,  the  greater  was  the  subsequent 
personality  change  in  the  client. 

While  the  procedure  of  microcounseling  is  quite  different  from  the 
Rogerian  model,  the  underlying  construct  of  microtraining,  attending 
behavior,  is  also  one  facet  of  the  Rogerian  technique.  Microcounseling, 
however,  is  essentially  a  five-step  training  process:    (1)  the  inter- 
action between  trainee  and  other  person  is  videotaped;  (2)  attending 
behavior  skills  are  studied;  (3)  models  of  positive  and  negative  be- 
haviors are  demonstrated;  (4)  the  trainee's  tape  is  reviewed;  and  (5) 
a  second  tape  is  reviewed.    DiMattia  and  Arndt  (1974)  compared  the 

microcounseling  technique  with  reflective  listening  in  the  training  of 

■A 

introductory  counseling  students.    Fifteen  beginning  graudate  students 
were  divided  into  two  treatment  groups:    seven  in  the  microcounseling 
group  and  eight  in  the  reflective  listening  group.    The  results  indicated 
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that  both  procedures  were  effective  in  the  development  of  attending 
behavior  skills.    Since  the  reflective  listening  process  is  much  simpler 
and  requires  less  time  investment  in  training,  the  authors  contended 
that  serious  consideration  should  be  given  before  initiating  micro- 
counseling. 

Cognitive  flexibility  has  been  investigated  as  a  dimension  of 
counselor  effectiveness.    Essentially,  cognitive  flexibility  is  the 
ability  to  think  and  act  simultaneously  and  appropriately  in  a  given 
situation.    More  specifically,  the  assessment  of  cognitive  flexibility 
includes  the  measurement  of  open-mindedness ,  adaptability,  and  re- 
sistance to  premature  closure  in  perception  and  cognition  (Jackson  & 
Thompson,  1971;  Whiteley  et  al . ,  1967).    Whiteley  et  al .  (1967) 
conducted  a  study  of  cognitive  flexibility  using  19  counselor  education 
graduate  students.    In  this  investigation,  flexibility  in  counseling 
behavior  was  predicted  by  the  Rorschach,  the   Thematic  Apperception  Test, 
the  Personal  Differentiation  Test,  and  simulated  counseling  case 
studies.    Results  showed  that  cognitive  flexibility,  as  predicted  on 
the  basis  of  the  preceding  projective  tests,  correlated  highly  (.78) 
with  supervisors'  ratings  on  the  same  dimensions.    The  correlation  of 
the  case  studies  and  supervisors'  ratings  was  .73.    In  another  study 
of  cognitive  flexibility  (Jackson  &  Thompson,  1971),  the  videotapes  of 
73  school  counselors  were  analyzed  by  counselor  education  supervisors. 
The  results  indicated  that  counselors  who  rated  high  on  an  effectiveness 
scale  were  not  more  cognitively  flexible  and  tolerant  of  ambiguity  than 
ineffective  counselors. 

Another  measure  of  counselor  effectiveness  is  client  perception, 
or  client  satisfaction.    In  1971,  Bishop,  using  25  counselor  education 
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graduate  students  and  their  120  respective  clients,  compared  the  per- 
ceptions of  the  counselor  trainees,  clients,  and  supervisors  with 
respect  to  counselor  effectiveness.    In  this  study,  client  ratings 
did  not  produce  a  significant  correlation  with  either  self  or  super- 
visor ratings.    There  was,  however,  a  positive  correlation  between 
supervisor  and  self  ratings.    Ilvaine  (1972),  in  a  related  study, 
found  that  clients  were  able  to  more  closely  match  supervisor  ratings 
on  effectiveness  if  they  were  instructed  in  advance  on  the  use  of  the 
effectiveness  scale  employed.    Perhaps  this  finding  has  implicatons  for 
Bishop's  results;  that  is,  the  clients  in  Bishop's  study  may  not  have 
had  adequate  skills  in  systematically  and  accurately  rating  counselor 
effectiveness. 

Cartwright  and  Vogel  (1960)  investigated  the  relationship  between 
counselor  effectiveness  and  length  of  experience  in  the  field  of 
counseling.    Using  a  Q-sort  method  of  outcome,  they  found  that  in  their 
setting  the  more  experienced  therapists  tended  to  be  more  successful 
than  the  inexperienced  therapists.    They  recognized,  however,  that  this 
fact  alone  did  not  illuminate  the  dimension  to  which  increased  exper- 
ience might  be  related. 

Sidney  Jourard  (1964)  advance  the  postulate  that  self-disclosure 
is  an  important  prerequisite  for  effective  counseling  practitioners. 
He  stated  that  if  counselors  make  their  real  selves  known  to  others, 
they  are  free  from  restrictive  defense  mechanisms.    Freedom  from  these 
defenses,  moreover,  allows  for  increased  awareness  of  personal  feelings 
and  yearnings,  and  consequently,  artificial  roles  can  be  eliminated. 
In  counseling,  then,  Jourard  believed  that  the  extent  to  which  clients 
are  able  to  risk  self-recognition  is  related  to  the  willingness  of 
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counselors  to  take  similar  risks.    In  1970,  Graff  examined  counselor 
self-disclosure  as  a  dimension  of  counselor  effectiveness.  He 
collected  effectiveness  ratings  of  41  graduate  students  from  their 
clients  and  practicum  supervisors.    While  the  clients  rated  the 
counselors  in  three  aspects  of  the  counseling  interview,  the  super- 
visors used  a  scale  which  included  eight  areas.  Nevertheless, 
counselor  self -disclosure  scores  correlated  significantly  with  all 
criterion  scores  of  counselor  effectiveness. 

It  has  long  been  assumed  that  counselor  self-awareness  is  a 
factor  of  counselor  effectiveness  (Gump,  1974).    The  purpose  of 
Gump's  study  was  to  determine  if  differences  existed  in  perceived 
effectiveness  between  counselors  who  stated  that  they  related  self- 
awareness  to  their  counseling  role  and  counselors  who  believed  self- 
awareness  was  unrelated  to  their  role.    The  conclusion  was  that 
counselors  who  did  not  relate    self -awareness  to  counseling  re- 
ceived higher  client  ratings  of  effectiveness  than  did  counselors 
who  related  self-awareness. 

Counselors'  values  have  been  studied  repeatedly.    One  such  recent 
study  assessed  the  relationship  of  values  and  interests  to  counselor 
effectiveness  using  the  Kuder  Preference  Record  and  the  Allport-Vernon- 
Lindzey  Study  of  Values  with  30  counselor  trainees  (Rowe,  Murphy,  & 
DeCsipkes,  1975),    Effectiveness  measures  were  derived  from  supervisor 
ratings.    Results  indicated  that  neither  interests  nor  values  discrim- 
inated between  those  counselor  trainees  judged  effective  and  those 
judged  ineffective. 

Research  generally  indicates  that  academic  aptitude  (Graduate 
Record  Examination)  and  grade  point  average  have  no  significant 


relationship  to  counselor  effectiveness  (Arbuckle,  1968;  Bergin  & 
Solomon,  1963;  Loesch,  Crane,  &  Rucker,  1978;  Whiteley  et  al . ,  1967; 
Wittmer  &  Lister,  1971). 

Perhaps  the  mst  recent  studies  in  counselor  effectiveness  are 
in  the  area  of  observational  learning,  or  modeling  (Hosford,  1980). 
The  theory  behind  modeling,  one  of  the  principles  of  behaviorism, 
suggests  that  most  behavior  is  learned  observational ly,  or  through 
the  power  of  example  (Bandura,  1977).    Even  though  behavioral  scientists 
have  long  been  aware  of  the  power  of  imitative  learning  and  modeling  in 
shaping  behavior,  it  has  only  been  within  the  last  decade  that  counsel- 
ors   have  fused  observational  learning  strategies  into  a  systematic 
behavior-change  process  (Hosford,  1980).    That  the  technique  of 
observational  learning  is  effective  has  been  evidenced  in  the  liter- 
ature.   More  specifically,  problems  of  personal  and  vocational  decision 
making,  sexual  inadequacies,  fears  and  anxieties,  and  marital  discord 
are  a  few  of  the  types  of  counseling  problems  which  have  been  success- 
fully treated  with  modeling  and  other  behavioral  techniques  (Bandura, 
1977;  Krumboltz  &  Thorensen,  1976).    In  most  instances,  clients 
observed  real  or  filmed  models  who  displayed  the  behavior  or  knowledge 
needed  to  be  learned  for  problem  solution. 

Myrick  (1969)  experimentally  tested  the  effect  of  a  model  on 
verbal  behavior  in  an  initial  counseling  interview.    Designed  to 
increase  the  frequencey  of  self -reference  in  counseling,  an  orientation 
program  featuring  a  model  was  designed.    Thirty  students  saw  and 
heard  the  model  on  audio  tape,  and  a  third  group  of  30  acted  as  a  con- 
trol.   Results  indicated  that  exposure  to  the  model  tended  to  increase 
self- reference  during  counseling. 
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Counselor  effectiveness,  in  this  section  of  the  literature  review, 
was  examined  in  relationship  to  several  selected  variables.  More 
specifically,  research  investigations  involving  counselor  effective- 
ness included  areas  such  as  the  Rogerian  model,  microcounseling,  cog- 
nitive flexibility,  client  perceptions,  counselor  experience,  self- 
disclosure/awareness,  values  and  interests,  academic  aptitude  and  grade 
point  average,  and  observational  learning. 

Counselor  Personality  and  Effectiveness 

This  section  of  the  literature  review  offers  opinions  and  cites 
the  research  of  several  professionals  in  the  counseling  field  concern- 
ing the  relationship  between  counselor  effectiveness  and  personality. 

Counselor  educators  are  increasingly  sensitive  to  the  personality 
characteristics  that  entry-level  graduate  students  should  possess  in 
order  to  maximize  counseling  effectiveness  (Walton,  1974).    The  dif- 
ficulty appears  to  be  the  criterion  measure;  that  is.  What  constitutes 
good  potential  for  counseling?    Similarly,  Polmantier  (1966)  suggested 
that  if  the  counselor's  personality  influences  the  direction,  course, 
and  outcome  of  the  counseling  interaction,  it  would  be  expeditious  to 
speculate  about  the  kinds  of  personality  traits  which  are  likely  to 
facilitate  counseling  and  which  are  not.    In  sum,  a  review  of  the 
literature  suggests  that  the  belief  that  counselor  personality 
characteristics  are  instrumental  determinants  of  counselor  effective- 
ness is  extensive  (Booth,  1974;  Donnan,  Harlan,  &  Thompson,  1969; 
Heikkinen  &  Wegner,  1973;  Jansen,  Robb,  &  Bonk,  1970;  Pali  si  & 
Ruzicka,  1977;  Redfering  &  Biasco,  1976;  Rowe,  Murphy,  &  DeCsipkes, 
1975;  Tinsley  &  Tinsley,  1977;  Truax  &  Carkhuff,  1967b).  Furthermore, 
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many  of  the  major  professional  organizations  endorse  the  need  to  iden- 
tify counselor  trainee  personal  characteristics  prior  to  trainee  selec- 
tion (Association  for  Counselor  Education  and  Supervision,  1974,  American 
Psychological  Association,  1954;  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Associa- 
tion, 1965;  American  School  Counselor  Association,  1965). 

In  1974,  Walton  investigated  the  relationship  between  personal  pre- 
ferences of  counselor  trainees  in  a  regular  counselor  education  program 
and  the  sociometric  choices  of  their  peers.    The  question  he  addressed 
was:    "Is  there  a  relationship  between  certain  personal  preferences  of 
counselor  trainees  and  how  their  peers  rate  them  in  terms  of  desirability 
of  counselors?"  (p.  250).    The  Edwards  Personal  Preference  Schedule  was 
administered  to  54  master's  level  students.    At  the  conclusion  of  a 
seminar  course,  a  sociogram  was  administered.    Results  suggested  that 
those  most  frequently  chosen  demonstrated  manifest  needs  for  dominance, 
change,  succorance,  order,  nurturance,  and  achievement.    Thus,  this 
invesitgation  identified  several  personal    preferences  which  were 
seemingly  desirable  for  peer  counseling. 

In  an  earlier  study  of  counselor  effectiveness  using  the  EPPS,  Demos 
and  Zuwaylif  (1966)  found  that  his  personality  instrument  differentiated 
the  above  average  counselor  trainees  from  the  below  average,  as  rated 
by  their  supervisors.    Of  the  30  students  in  the  study,  the  most  effective 
trainees  had  a  greater  need  for  nurturance  and  affiliation.    In  contrast, 
the  least  effective  trainees  were  more  autonomous  and  aggressive. 

Jackson  and  Thompson  (1971),  using  the  16  Personality  Factor 
Questionnaire  (16PF),  found  that  those  counselor  trainees  rated  most 
effective  by  their  supervisors  scored  two  standard  deviations  higher 
on  several  traits  identified  with  effective  counselors.    These  traits 
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included  warmth,  venturesomeness ,  realism,  trust,  analytical  tendencies, 
and  relaxation.    In  addition,  the  effective  counselor  trainees  were 
perceived  as  possessing  more  positive  attitudes  towards  self,  towards 
most  clients,  and  towards  counseling  in  general. 

Another  study  involving  the  16PF  was  conducted  in  1969  by  Donnan, 
Grady,  &  Thompson.    Using  22  counselors  and  330  corresponding  college 
student  counsel ees,  findings  indicated  that  16PF  scores  were  effective 
in  discriminating  between  counselors  rated  as  high  or  low  on  each  of  the 
following  variables:    (1)  unconditional  positive  regard,  (2)  empathic 
understanding,  (3)  self -congruence,  and  (4)  trust.    More  specifically, 
counselors  who  scored  high  on  the  16  PF  in  the  areas  of  outgoing,  warm- 
hearted, and  easy-going  were  perceived  as  offering  a  higher  degree  of 
unconditional  positive  regard.    Counselors  who  scored  high  in  maturity, 
calmness,  and  sensitivity  scored  higher  in  congruency.    Finally,  those 
who  scored  high  in  venturesomeness  and  spontaneity  also  scored  higher 
in  trustworthiness. 

DiMattia  and  Zimmer  (1972)  investigated  the  attitudes  of  34  female 
counselor  trainees  who  also  had  teaching  experience.    Those  counselor 
trainees  rated  high  in  counseling  skills  scored  higher  in  sociability, 
emotional  stability,  objectivity,  and  restraint,  as  measured  by  the 
Minnesota  Teacher  Attitude  Inventory. 

In  an  investigation  of  the  relationship  between  dogmatism  and 
counselor  trainee  effectiveness,  Mezzano  (1969)  collected  data  on  37 
graduate  students.    Using  the  Rokeach  Dogmatism  Scale  and  supervisor 
ratings,  he  found  that  the  more  effective  counselor  trainees  were  lower 
in  dogmatism  scores,  more  genuine,  accepting,  and  understanding  than  the 
less  effective  trainees.    Implications  from  this  study  suggest  a  need 
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either  to  select  open-minded  candidates  or  to  emphasize  the  development 
of  open-mi ndedness  in  counselor  education  programs. 

Using  the  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory,  Heikken 
and  Wegner  (1973)  found  that  counselors  perceived  as  effective  were 
more  calm  and  efficient  than  ineffectively  perceived  counselors.  More- 
over, counselors  in  general  were  more  extroverted,  defensive,  calm  and 
efficient,  and  honest  than  other  professional  groups. 

Recently,  Loesch,  Crane,  and  Rucker  (1978)  published  a  comprehensive 
report  on  the  relationship  between  personality  characteristics  and 
counselor  trainee  effectiveness.    Their  analogy  to  the  dilemma  of  this 
relationship  was  as  follows.    The  process  of  attempting  to  relate 
counselor  trainee  personality  traits  to  effectiveness  is  similar  to 
assembling  a  puzzle.    The  criterion  of  counseling  effectiveness  used  is 
the  picture  which  the  assembled  puzzle  pieces  are  to  portray,  and  the 
personality  characteristics  are  the  puzzle  pieces.    The  task,  then,  is 
to  determine  how  the  pieces  fit  together.    In  attempting  to  solve  the 
puzzle,  they  reported  on  investigations  involving  several  personal 
characteristics,  including  self-disclosure,  dogmatism,  locus  of  control, 
and  Machiavellianism.    Within  the  context  of  these  areas,  they  reported 
that  the  ability  to  self-disclose  is  a  desirable  counselor  trainee 
characteristic  (Graff,  1970);  that  judges  rated  less  dogmatic  counselors 
as  being  more  effective  than  counselors  who  were  more  close-minded 
(Russo,  Kelz,  &  Hudson,  1964);  that  an  internal  locus  of  control  seems 
more  appropriate  for  counselor  trainees  than  an  external  locus  of  control; 
and  that  the  degree  of  Machiavellianism  has  been  found  to  be  inversely 
related  to  the  favorableness  of  other  types  of  interpersonal  assessments 
made  about  individuals  (Christie  &  Gies,  1975). 
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The  relationship  between  counselor  effectiveness  and  personality, 
then,  has  been  investigated  extensively.    The  preceding  section  of  this 
literature  review  included  the  perceptions  of  several  professionals 
regarding  the  focus  on  personality  characteristics  for  counselor  selection 
and  subsequent  counselor  effectiveness.    In  addition,  specific  research 
studies  involving  the  relationship  between  counselor  effectiveness  and 
personality  were  reported. 

Time  Utilization  Within  the  Counseling  Session 

There  is  little  information  in  the  professional  literature  con- 
cerning the  counselor's  specific  use  of  time  within  the  counseling 
session.    This  section  of  the  literature  review  will  focus  on  studies 
which  have  categorized  types  of  counselor  responses.    Although  the  sub- 
jects in  Amidon  and  Flanders'  (1967)  work  in  content  analysis  have  been 
teachers,  and  since  there  is  a  lack  in  the  counseling  research  in  the 
area  of  content  analysis,  their  work  is  included  for  purposes  of 
theoretical  general izability. 

While  the  intent  of  counseling  is  to  change  client  behavior,  it  is 
also  essential  to  examine  the  behavior  of  the  counselor.    The  counselor's 
behavior,  then,  is  one  of  the  main  instrumentalities  through  which 
client  behavior  is  changed  (Davis,  1972;  Stewart  et  al . ,  1,978).    In  other 
words,  what  did  the  counselor  do  that  worked? 

Several  studies  have  been  conducted  in  which  counselor  verbal  re- 
sponses were  categorized  and  analyzed.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  Hill  and  Gormally  (1977)  cautioned  camparisons  of  such  studies. 
Comparison  is  hazardous,  they  warned,  because  of  diverse  operational 
definitions  of  counselor  responses.    Nevertheless,  the  following 
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dimensions  will  be  discussed  in  this  section  of  the  literature  review: 
(1)  amount  of  counselor  talking  time  and  (2)  counselor  verbal  styles. 

Kleinke  and  Tully  (1979)  conducted  a  study  involving  amount  of 
counselor  talking  time.    Graduate  counseling  students  and  undergraduate 
students  evaluated  content-filtered  stimulus  tapes  of  counseling  sessions 
with  counselors  engaging  in  low,  medium,  or  high  levels  of  talking.  On 
a  liking  dimension,  those  who  received  the  most  favorable  evaluations 
were  the  counselors  who  engaged  in  low  levels  of  talking.  Those 
engaging  in  high  levels  of  talking  were  evaluated  most  strongly  on  a 
domineering  dimension. 

In  1975,  Sher  used  taped  interviews  to  assess  the  verbal  activity 
of  23  counselors  in  a  university  counseling  center.    The  hypothesis 
that  better  outcomes  of  counseling  would  be  reported  for  clients  and 
counselors  of  high  verbal  activity  was  not  supported. 

In  order  to  determine  if  experienced  therapists'  verbal  styles  of 
participation  and  level  of  offered  conditions  vary  as  a  function  of 
therapist  effectiveness,  Hayden  (1975)  investigated  the  relationship 
between  the  verbal  behaviors  and  effectiveness.    Twenty  experienced 
therapists  were  used  in  the  study.    Results  indicated  that  the  more 
experienced  therapists  conveyed  higher  levels  of  the  three  therapeutic 
conditions  of  empathy,  positive  regard,  and  genuineness. 

Very  recently,  a  study  examined  the  effects  of  six  counselor 
verbal  responses  on  clients'  verbal  behaviors  and  on  their  perceptions 
of  counselors  (Ehrlich,  D'Augelli,  &  Danish,  1979).    The  six  verbal 
responses  were  affect,  content,  influencing,  advice,  open  questions, 
and  closed  questions.    Ninety  female  participants  were  randomly  assigned 
to  one  of  six  treatment  groups.    Results  indicated  that  affect  responses 
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were  most  desirable  from  both  counselors'  and  clients'  perspectives  and 
closed  questions  were  least  desirable.    Content  responses  and  open 
questions  were  effective  in  eliciting  desirable  client  behavior.  Al- 
though advice  responses  were  rated  highly  by  clients,  they  were  not 
effective  in  eliciting  desirable  client  behaviors. 

Barnebei,  Cormier,  and  Nye  (1974)  conducted  a  study  to  determine 
the  effects  of  four  counselor  stimulus  conditions  on  three  measures 
of  client  verbal  behavior.    The  counselor  stimulus  conditions  were 
reflection,  probe,  confrontation,  and  unspecified  responses.    The  three 
dependent  variables  were  client  affect  words,  self-referent  pronouns, 
and  present  verb  tense.    Twenty  clients  were  randomly  assigned  to  one 
of  four  counselors  for  a  42-minute  session.    The  sequence  of  stimulus 
conditions  was  randomized  for  each  session.    Results  of  a  2  X  2  factor- 
ial analysis  with  repeated  measures  on  the  second  factor  indicated  no 
significant  differences  for  each  dependent  variable. 

Two  studies  were  conducted  comparing  reflective  responses  with 
expository,  interrogative,  confrontive,  or  interpretative  responses  in 
facilitating  client  affect  and  depth  of  exploration  (Auerswald,  1974; 
Highlen  &  Baccus,  1977).    In  Auerswald' s  (1974)  study,  the  effects  of 
interpretation  and  restatement  on  client  expression  of  self-referenced 
affect  were  examined.    Forty  female  subjects  were  randomly  assigned  to 
four  treatment-experimenter  groups.    Two  treatments  and  two  experi- 
menters constituted  the  between  subjects  variables.    Three  interview 
time  periods  (baseline,  restatement,  and  extinction)  served  as  the  within 
subjects  variable.    The  interpretation  treatment  achieved  significant 
positive  conditioning  of  sel f- reference  affect  and  the  restatement 
treatment  achieved  significant  negative  conditioning  of  the  critical 
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response.    In  contradiction  with  past  results,  restatement  demonstrated 
a  detrimental  effect  on  client  exploration  of  feeling. 

In  Highlen  and  Baccus'  (1977)  study,  the  effectiveness  of  reflection 
of  feeling  and  probe  in  eliciting  self -referenced  affect  was  examined. 
Forty  females  were  randomly  assigned  to  one  of  four  treatment-experi- 
menter groups.    An  analysis  of  variance  indicated  that  both  reflection 
of  feeling  and  probe  significantly  increased  client  production  of  self- 
referenced  affect. 

Reisman  and  Yamokoski  (1974)  found  that  counselor  probes  elicited 
greater  discussion  of  affect  than  did  reflection  or  restatement  re- 
sponses.   Reflection  and  restatement  responses  did  not  differ  in 
impact. 

In  contrast,  Merbaum  and  Southwell  (1965)  found  that  reflective 
responses  significantly  increased  client  affective  responding.  Further- 
more, restatement  responses  significantly  decreased  client  affective 
responding. 

Extensive  work  in  the  area  of  content  analysis  of  verbal  behaviors 
has  been  done  in  the  field  of  teaching.    Amidon  and  Hough  (1967)  have 
emphasized  that  the  first  step  in  the  improvement  of  teaching  is  to 
have  a  model  of  the  kind  of  teaching  behaviors  preferred.    The  quality 
and  quantity  of  teacher-pupil  interaction  are  critical  dimensions  of 
classroom  teaching.    Without  a  method  of  objectively  describing  the 
nature  of  classroom  interaction,  teachers  have  no  way  of  capturing  the 
elusive  phenomenon  of  their  instructional  behavior.    Therefore,  efforts 
were  made  to  code  verbal  statements  during  classroom  interaction  and  to 
compare  the  frequencies  of  different  kinds  of  coded  statements  to  other 
measures  of  the  classroom  situation.    The  development  of  this  original 
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system  of  interaction  analysis  was  primarily  the  work  of  Flanders 
(1967). 

Flanders'  (1967)  system  of  interaction  analysis  is  concerned  with 
verbal  behavior  only  since,  according  to  him,  it  can  be  observed  with 
higher  reliability  than  can  nonverbal  behavior.    In  this  system,  11 
teacher  statements  are  classified  as  direct  or  indirect.  Indirect 
statements  include  acceptance  of  feeling,  praise  or  encouragement, 
acceptance  of  ideas,  and  asking  questions.    Direct  statements  include 
lecturing,  giving  directions,  and  criticizing  or  justifying  authority 
(Amidon  &  Flanders,  1967). 

Flanders  (1967)  found  that  teachers  of  high-achieving  classes 
accepted,  clarified,  and  used  student  ideas  significantly  more.  More- 
over, they  criticized  less  and  encouraged  more  student  initiated  talk 
than  teachers  of  low-achieving  classes. 

Amidon  and  Giammateo  (1967),  in  an  attempt  to  determine  whether  or 
not  there  are  verbal  behavior  patterns  characteristic  of  effective 
teachers,  identified  33  teachers  as  superior  from  a  pool  of  153 
elementary  teachers.    By  using  Flanders'  system  of  interaction  analysis, 
their  verbal  behaviors  were  categorized.    Results  indicated  that  the 
verbal  behavior  patterns  of  superior  teachers  differ  substantially 
from  those  of  average  teachers.    For  example,  superior  teachers  talked 
approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  total  class  time  whereas  other  teachers 
talked  52  per  cent.    Superior  teachers  were  more  accepting  of  student 
initiated  ideas,  tended  to  encourage  their  ideas  more,  and  made  a 
greater  effort  to  build  on  these  ideas.    In  addition,  they  dominated 
the  classroom  less,  used  indirect  verbal  behavior  more,  and  used 
direction-giving  less.    The  results  of  this  study,  then,  demonstrated 
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that  verbal  behavior  patterns  of  teachers  can  be  identified  and  that 
these  patterns  differ  markedly  from  the  verbal  behavior  patterns  of 
other  teachers. 

This  chapter  included  four  sections:    (1)  Counselor  Effectiveness; 
(2)  Non-personality  Factors  Related  to  Counselor  Effectiveness:  (3) 
Personality  and  Counselor  Effectiveness;  and  (4)  Time  Utilization 
Within  the  Counseling  Session.    Within  each  section,  relevant  research 
studies  were  described  in  an  attempt  to  assess  the  existing  relation- 
ships   between  counselor  effectiveness  and  these  topic  areas. 
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CHAPTER  III 
METHODOLOGY 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  relationships 
among  counselor  effectiveness,  time  utilization  within  the  counseling 
session,  personality,  and  sex  of  the  counselor.    More  specifically, 
the  purposes  of  this  study  were     (1)  to  determine  if  a  relationship 
existed  between  the  perceived  effectiveness  of  student  counselors,  as 
measured  by  the  Counselor  Evaluation  Rating  Scale  (CERS)  and  their 
subsequent  time  utilization  within  the  counseling  session,  as  measured 
by  the  Counselor  Activity  Profile  (CAP);  (2)  to  determine  if  a 
relationship  existed  between  student  counselor  personality  scores,  as 
measured  by  the  Myers-Briggs   Type  Indicator  (MBTI)  and  time  utilization 
within  the  counseling  session,  as  measured  by  the  CAP;  (3)  to  determine 
if  a  difference  existed  between  sex  and  time  utilization  within  the 
counseling  session,  as  measured  by  the  CAP;  and  (4)  to  determine  if 
a  relationship  existed  between  level  of  practi cum/internship  and  time 
utilization  within  the  counseling  session,  as  measured  by  the  CAP. 

Hypotheses 

HO-]    There  is  no  relationship  between  counselor  trainee  effective- 
ness and  time  utilization  within  the  counseling  session. 

HO2    There  is  no  relationship  between  personality  scores  of  student 
counselors  and  time  utilization  of  certain  responses  within 
the  counseling  session. 

HO3   There  is  no  sex  based  difference  in  time  utilization  within 
the  counseling  session. 
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HO^   There  is  no  relationship  between  level  of  practicum/internship 
and  time  utilization  within  the  counseling  session. 

Sampling  and  Procedures 

The  subjects  in  this  investigation  were  educational  specialist 
and  doctoral  degree  students  in  the  Department  of  Counselor  Education 
at  the  University  of  Florida  who  were  enrolled  in  at  least  their 
first  "in-the-field"  practicum  or  internship  course.    All  subjects 
were  selected  from  the  Counselor  Education  Department's  list  of  students 
registered  for  practicum  or  internship.    Each  student  selected  to 
participate  was  in  a  practicum  or  internship  that  was  of  a  counseling 
nature  (rather  than  teaching,  supervision,  or  administration).  All 
students  who  met  the  preceding  criteria  and  who  were  willing  to 
participate  were  used  in  this  study.    Although  approximately  90  students 
were  enrolled  in  practica  or  internship  during  Spring,  1980,  quarter, 
58  students  met  these  criteria  and  participated  in  the  study. 

Permission  was  obtained  from  the  University  of  Florida's  Committee 
for  the  Protection  of  Human  Subjects  prior  to  beginning  this  study. 
In  addition  to  obtaining  approval  to  conduct  this  research,  all 
subjects  were  required  to  sign  an  informed  consent  form  which  fully 
described  the  project  (Appendix  A). 

Part  of  the  requirements  for  registration  in  a  practicum  or  intern- 
ship in  the  Counselor  Education  Department  included  weekly  attendance 
in  group  and  individual  supervision  sessions  with  faculty  members.  The 
requirements  for  individual  supervision  included  submitting  a  minimum 
of  seven  audio  tapes  of  their  counseling  sessions.    Eighteen  group 
supervisors  were  contacted  during  the  Spring,  1980,  quarter  in  order 
to  request  their  cooperation  in  this  study.    That  is,  the  group 
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supervision  setting  was  used  to  make  the  initial  contact  with  the 
subjects.    In  this  first  meeting,  the  potential  subjects  were  given 
information  about  the  purpose  of  the  study,  about  details  concerning 
their  involvement,  and  about  the  fact  that  all  data  obtained  concerning 
them    were  confidential  (Appendix  B). 

Each  student  participant  was  requested  to  complete  the  Myers-Briggs 
Type  Indicator  and  to  submit  an  audio  tape  with  a  particular  client— a 
client  with  whom  they  have  had  at  least  one  previous  counseling  session. 
The  minimum  acceptable  length  of  the  audio  tape  was  25  minutes.  A 
blank  tape  was  provided  for  each  participant  in  the  study. 

Also  in  this  first  meeting,  subjects  were  asked  to  complete  an 
information  sheet  including  sex,  number  of  sessions  with  the  client, 
reason  for  referral,  and  their  particular  practi cum/internship  level 
(Appendix  C) . 

Subjects  were  asked  to  provide  their  addresses  and  telephone  num- 
bers in  the  event  that  all  necessary  contacts  could  not  be  made  within 
the  group  supervision  framework.    In  addition  to  signing  the  informed 
consent  form,  they  were  instructed  to  inform  their  clients  of  the 
purpose  of  the  study  and  to  emphasize  to  them  the  confidential  nature 
of  the  research.    The  names  of  the  subjects'  clients  were  not  recorded 
at  any  point  in  this  investigation. 

In  order  to  protect  the  confidentiality  of  the  student  subjects, 
the  following  procedure  was  used.    Upon  obtaining  the  cooperation  of 
a  volunteer  counselor  education  graduate  student,  all  materials  (CERS 
ratings,  audio  tapes,  and  MBTI  answer  sheets)  were  submitted  to  this 
student.    This  volunteer  had  a  box  in  Room  1215  Norman  Hall,  the 
Department's  main  office.    All  data  were  recorded  by  this  individual. 
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Neither  the  researcher  nor  any  other  individual  (including  faculty 
members)  had  access  to  the  matched  list  of  names  and  coded  data. 

Three  advanced  students  (students  who  have  completed  a  minimum  of 
50   quarter   hours)    in  the  Department  of  Counselor  Education  at  the 
University  of  Florida  served  as  judges  in  rating  the  tapes  using 
the  Counselor  Activity  Profile  (CAP)  (Appendix  D).    The  CAP  was  used 
in  order  to  assess  how  the  subjects  utilized  their  time  in  their  taped 
counseling  interviews.    The  sample  of  each  tape  analyzed  consisted  of 
four  minutes  each  from  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  the  tape, 
a  total  of  twelve  minutes.    Raters  were  trained  to  categorize  the 
student  counselors  responses  according  to  the  16  types  of  responses  of 
the  CAP  and  were  instructed  to  record  the  amount  of  time  spent  in 
each  type  of  response  identified. 

To  insure  interrater  reliability  in  using  the  CAP,  the  three 
raters  rated  the  same  tape  and  an  interrater  reliability  coefficient 
was  computed  using  Pearson's  Product-Moment  correlation  coefficient. 
An  advance  decision  was  made  to  accept  a  correlation  of  .75  or  above. 
The  interrater  reliability  coefficient  for  the  raters  in  this  study 
was  .87. 

Intrarater  reliability  coefficients  were  computed  for  the  three 
raters.    These  coefficients  were  derived  by  the  rate-rerate  method. 
That  is,  the  raters  made  judgments  on  a  set  of  segments  and  then  rated 
the  same  segments  one  week  later.    An  advance  decision  was  made  to 
accept  correlations  of  .75  and  above.    Again,  Pearson's  Product-Moment 
correlation  coefficients  were  computed.    Rater  A's  coefficient  was  .90, 
rater  B's  was  .81,  and  rater  C's  was  .94. 
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In  addition  to  inter-rater  and  intrarater  reliability  investigations, 
interrater  agreement  (the  degree  to  which  different  raters  tended  to 
assign  the  same  rating  to  a  section  of  the  tape)  was  assessed.  Again, 
Pearson's  Product-Moment  correlation  coefficient  was  computed  with  the 
stipulation  that  the  coefficient  must  be  .75  or  above  to  be  acceptable. 
The  interrater  agreement  correlation  coefficient  was  .87. 

In  order  to  determine  perceived  student  counselor  effectiveness, 
individual  supervisors  were  asked  to  complete  the  Counselor  Evaluation 
Rating  Scale  (CERS)  (Appendix  E)  on  each  subject  during  the  final  week 
of  the  Spring,  1980,  quarter.    Memos  (Appendix  F)  were  attached  to  the 
CERS  in  order  to  explain  the  directions  for  the  evaluation  of  subjects. 

Instrumentation 

Counselor  Evaluation  Rating  Scale 

The  Counselor  Evaluation  Rating  Scale  (CERS)  was  used  in  this 
study  to  determine  perceived  counselor  trainee  effectivenes  (Appendix 
E).    The  subjects  were  evaluated  on  the  CERS  by  their  individual 
practicum/i nternshi p  supervi sors . 

The  CERS  is  composed  of  27  items  which  allow  the  evaluator  to  rate 
the  performance  of  a  counselor  trainee  in  a  supervised  practicum  or 
internship  setting  (Myrick  &  Kelly,  1971).    The  instrument  yields  three 
scores— counseling,    supervision,  and  total.    The  items  are  designed 
to  assess  the  following:    (1)  understanding  of  a  counseling  rationale— 
the  way  in  which  the  trainee  conceptualizes  his  or  her  work;  (2) 
counseling  practices  with  clients--the  manner  in  which  the  trainee 
approaches  the  client;  and  (3)  the  extent  of  exploration  of  self  and 
counseling  relationships--the  trainee's  openness  to  personal  growth  and 
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professional  development.    While  13  of  the  items  are  designed  to  assess 
a  counselor  trainee's  functioning  in  the  counseling  process,  another  13 
items  evaluate  the  counselor  trainee's  progress  in  supervision.  The 
final  item  deals  with  a  recommendation:    "Can  be  recommended  for  a 
counseling  position  without  reservation." 

A  self-administered  measure,  a  seven-point  (-3  to  +3)  Likert-type 
rating  scale  is  used  for  rating  each  item.    For  scoring  purposes,  a  -3 
is  given  a  scaled  score  of  1,  and  a  +3  is  given  a  scaled  score  of  7. 
Responses  of  "uncertain,"  "not  able  to  judge,"  and  no  response  are 
given  a  median  score  of  4.    The  range  is  27  to  189  where  27  is  the 
lowest  and  189  is  the  highest  possible  score  in  terms  of  effectiveness. 

Myrick  and  Kelly  (1971),  in  their  original  article  describing  the 
CERS,  reported  a  reliability  study  involving  45  counselor  trainees  and 
their  supervisors.    Faculty  supervisors  who  met  with  counselor 
trainees  weekly  for  one  hour  for  12  weeks  rated  these  trainees  on  the 
CERS.    Using  a  split-half  reliability  procedure  (corrected  by  the 
Spearman-Brown  formula),  a  coefficient  of  .95  was  found.    A  comparison 
of  the  13  supervisory  items  and  the  13  counseling  items  resulted  in  a 
correlation  coefficient  of  .86.    The  stability  of  the  CERS  over  a  four- 
week  time  period  was  determined  by  a  test-retest  reliability  procedure. 
Analysis  of  the  data  revealed  a  .94  Product-Moment  reliability  co- 
efficient. 

As  a  validity  check,  Loesch  and  Rucker  (1977)  factor  analyzed  the 
Counselor  Evaluation  Rating  Scale.    Ratings  on  404  students  from  35 
different  supervisors  were  factor  analyzed  using  an  oblique  solution 
with  rotation  to  simple  loadings.    Six  primary  factors  were  found: 
general  counseling  performance,  professional  attitude,  counseling 
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behavior,  counseling  knowledge,  supervision  attitude,  and  supervision 
behavior.    The  results  of  this  factor  analysis  add  empirical  support 
to  the  validity  of  the  CERS.    Three  of  the  primary  factors  (general 
counseling  performance,  counseling  behavior,  and  counseling  knowledge) 
very  clearly  relate  to  a  counselor  trainee's  counseling  performance. 
The  remaining  three  primary  factors  (supervision  behavior,  supervision 
attitude,  and  professional  attitude)  also  clearly  relate  to  the 
trainee's  performance  during  the  process  of  supervision.    The  authors, 
Loesch  and  Rucker  (1977)  concluded  that  the  CERS  generally  achieved 
the  purposes  intended  upon  its  construction. 

Counselor  Activing  Profile 

The  Counselor  Activity  Profile  (CAP)  was  initially  developed  to 
improve  the  quality  of  counseling  practicum  and  internship  supervision 
(Wittmer,  1971).    The  CAP,  however,  is  also  a  content-analysis  scale 
which  objectively  and  systematically  quantifies  and  profiles  a 
counselor's  interview  behavior  according  to  the  amount  of  interview 
time  devoted  to  various  discrete  counseling  responses.    Examples  of 
these  responses  include  feeling  reflection,  reassurance,  questioning, 
probing,  and  silence  (Appendix  E),    When  using  the  CAP,  the  rater 
focuses  on  the  counselor's  responses  and  categorizes  the  responses  on 
a  chart.    The  resulting  charted  profile  indicates  the  number  of  minutes 
a  counselor  uses  various  techniques  during  a  counseling  interview.  In 
addition,  the  completed  profile  yields  the  number  and  length  of  discrete 
counselor  responses  which  are  categorized  into  16  response  categories. 

There  are  16  CAP  response  categories  which  are  assumed  to  be 
totally  inclusive  of  all  the  counselor  communication  behaviors  that 
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may  occur  in  a  given  counseling  interaction.  The  16  CAP  categories 
are  defined  as  follows: 


1.  Rapport/$tructure--Counselor  makes  statements  in  an  attempt 
to  create  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  trust  (such  as  a  discussion 
of  common  interests,  etc.).    Also  counselor  statements 
relating  the  goals  of  the  counseling  process,  those  indicating 
the  role  of  the  client,  those  reducing  the  ambiguity  and 
early  anxiety,  setting  time  limits,  and  other  aspects  of 
structure  are  also  charted  within  this  response  category. 

2.  Informative--Counselor  responds  to  the  questioning  of  the 
client  by  stating  different  courses  of  action  and/or  alterna- 
tives.   Also  lectures,  readings,  demonstrations,  and  other 
types  of  voluntary  information  belong  here.    A  rater  should  be 
especially  careful  not  to  confuse  this  category  with  Leading 
(#7),  as  voluntary  proposals  or  alternatives  posited  by  the 
counselor  are  often  leading  statements. 

3.  Content  Reflecti on--Counselor  is  "parroting"  or  simply  restating 
the  clients'  words. 

4.  Feeling  Reflection--Counselor  expresses  in  fresh  words  essential 
attitudes  and  feelings  previously  expressed  by  the  client, 
(e.g.,  "You  seem  to  be  saying  you  don't  like  her,  but  yet 

you  don't  dislike  her  either,  sort  of  ambivalent  like.") 

5.  Reassurance/Reinforcement--Counselor  conveys  his/her  support 
and  reinforces  the  clients'  words  or  actions.    Also,  counselor 
statements  are  directly  stated  to  reduce  the  client's  personal 
anxiety  by  using  a  personal  example,    (e.g.,  "Actually,  I 
once  had  the  same  problem  and  I  worked  through  it  and  so  will 
you.")    The  counselor's  personal  example  statements  may 
sometimes  fall  within  the  Informative  (#2)  category. 

6.  Questioning--Counselor  asks  client  to  clarify,  restate,  or 
express  feelings  (e.g.,  "How  do  you  feel  about  that?")  Open- 
ended  counselor  questions  also  belong  here. 

7.  Leadiri£-- Statements  indicating  that  the  counselor  is  ahead 
of  the  client's  thinking  (e.g.,  "Perhaps  you  should  give 
some  thought  to  attending  a  junior  college."). 

8.  Understanding— Counselor  statements  that  convey  the  feeling 
of  understanding  or  acceptance  of  the  clients'  words  or 
action  (e.g.,  "I  understand  your  feelings.").  These  statements 
should  not  be  confused  with  Reassurance/Rei nf orcement  (#5) 
statements. 


9.    Diagnosing--Statements  indicating  that  the  counselor  has  formu- 
lated a  judgement  or  hypothesis  concerning  the  client's  problem. 
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10.  Probiji£-- Searching  inquiry  or  penetrating  cross-examination  by 
the  counselor. 

11.  Evaluative--Counselor  responds  to  the  client  by  an  expression 
of  his  own  morals  and  values  (imposing  his  own  values). 
Includes  stating  personal,  judgmental,  and  objective  opinions. 

12.  Silence--More  than  just  a  pause--complete  silence  for  at  least 
five  seconds  by  both  the  counselor  and  the  client. 

13.  Rejection--Counselor  deflates  client's  ego,  is  sarcastic, 
antagonistic,  defensive,  cynical --more  than  mild  disagreement 
with  the  client  and  di sci pi i nary- type  statements. 

14.  Termination— Statements  are  aimed  toward  the  termination  of 
the  ses5ion--recapping  the  session's  theme,  assignments  for 
next  time,  etc. 

15.  Miscel laneous--Nonverbal  responses  may  be  tallied  here  along 
with  counselor  statements  that  the  rater  feels  have  no 
apparent  focus  or  purpose  except  to  consume  time.  Also, 
statements  awaiting  further  screening  can  be  temporarily 
recorded  here. 

16.  Ustenjn£-- Complete  silence  while  client  is  responding. 
(Intermittant  counselor  utterances  such  as  "uhmm,"  etc.  fit 
this  category  unless  they  indicate  otherwise.) 


Interrater  reliability  coefficients  were  obtained  for  the  CAP  by 
having  five  counselor  trainees  chart  one-half  hour  segments  for  each  of 
three  counseling  tapes.    Without  interrater  communication,  the  five 
trainees  rated  the  tapes  simultaneously.    To  determine  the  relationships 
among  the  chartings  of  the  five  raters  for  each  tape,  Kendall's 
Coefficient  of  Concordance  W  was  computed.    The  coefficients  for  the 
three  tapes  were  .94,  .84,  and  .76. 

The  directions  for  using  the  CAP  are  relatively  simple,  but 
approximately  two  hours  are  required  for  adequate  training.    As  the 
counselor  trainee  responds  in  the  taped  interview,  the  rater  continuously 
tallies  the  types  of  responses  at  a  constant  rate  so  that  the  relative 
proportion  of  activity  in  each  category  can  be  accurately  determined. 
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Because  the  rater  must  record  the  amount  of  time  the  counselor  trainee 
engages  in  the  various  16  categories,  a  watch  with  a  second  hand  will 
be  made  available.    Although  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  Listening  (#16) 
is  not  actually  charted,  it  is  subsequently  obtained  by  subtracting 
the  time  spent  in  other  categories  from  the  total  length  of  the  session 
charted.    That  is,  if  the  total  amount  of  counselor  responses  is  10 
minutes  in  all  of  the  categories  and  the  session  charted  is  30  minutes 
in  length,  the  amount  of  time  spent  listening  is  20  minutes  minus  the 
amount  of  Silence  (#12)  recorded.    The  CAP  allows  for  only  21  minutes 
of  charting,  but  a  second  profile  sheet  can  be  used  for  charting  longer 
sessions. 

Myers-Briggs  Type  Indicator 

Because  it  attempts  to  measure  several  of  the  personality  factors 
which  are  apparently  related  to  effectiveness  in  counseling  (Newman, 
1975),  the  Myers-Briggs  Type  Indicator  (MBTI)  was  used  in  this  study. 
Based  on  Jungian  typology,  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  MBTI  is  to 
indicate  type  in  terms  of  four  basic  preferences:  Extroversion- 
Introversion  (EI);  Sensing-Intuition  (SN);  Thinking-Feeling  (TF);  and 
Judgment-Perception  (JP).    Jung  postulated  that  much  of  the  apparently 
random  variation  in  human  behavior  is  actually   quite  orderly  and 
consistent;  that  is,  the  variation  is  due  to  basic  differences  in  the 
way  people  prefer  to  use  perception  and  judgment.    Moreover,  if 
individuals  differ  systematically  in  their  perceptions,  they  may 
portray  corresponding  differences  in  their  reactions,  in  their  interests, 
values,  needs,  and  motivations,  in  what  they  do  best,  and  in  what  they 
like  to  do  best  (Myers,  1962).    The  MBTI,  then,  aims  to  ascertain 
basic  preferences  in  regard  to  perception  and  judgment. 
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The  following  chart  further  illustrates  the  four  basis  preferences: 


EI  Preference 
Prefers  to  use  favorite  process  for-- 


Extroversion,  will  use  it  in 
the  outer  world  of  people  and 
things,  in  action,  making 
confident  use  of  trial  and 
error. 


Introversion,  will  use  it  in 
the  inner  world  of  ideas,  liking 
to  reflect  at  length  before 
acting. 


SN  Preference 
Prefers  to  perceive  things  through-- 

Sensing,  will  tend  to  be  Intuition,  will  tend  to  value 

realistic,  practical,  imagination,  inspirations  and 

observant,  fun-loving,  good  possibilities,  and  will  be  good 

at  remembering  and  working  at  new  ideas,  projects  and 

with  facts.  problem  solving. 

TF  Preference 
Prefers  to  make  judgments  by  means  of-- 

Thinking,  will  tend  to  analyze, 
weigh  the  facts,  and  "think" 
that  impersonal  logic  is  a  surer 
guide  than  human  likes  and 
di si  ikes. 


Feeling,  will  tend  to  sympa- 
thize, weigh  the  personal 
values,  and  "feel"  that  human 
likes  and  dislikes  are  more 
important  than  logic. 


JP  Preference 


Prefers  to  face  the  outer  world  in  a- 


Judging  attitude,  using  T  or 
F,  will  live  in  a  planned, 
decided,  orderly  way,  aiming 
to  regulate  life  and  control  it. 


Perceptive  attitude,  using  S 
or  N,  will  live  in  a  flexible, 
spontaneous  way,  aiming  to 
understand  life  and  adapt  to 
it. 


Figure  1 

The  four  indices  described  above  are  independent,  thus  allowing 
for  a  variety  of  combinations  (16  altogether).    Correlations  between 
the  indices  are  generally  low;  only  the  J£  index  correlates  consistently 
with  the  other  indices.    The  correlations  range  from  .20  to  .47. 

Split-half  reliability  correlations  have  been  derived  by  using 
tetrachoric  r's,  corrected  with  the  Spearman-Brown  Prophecy  Formula. 
The  correlations  for  types  are     EI^,  .77  to  .87;  SN,  170  to  .87; 
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TF,  .44  to  .86;  and  JP_,  .71  to  .94.    For  continuous  scores,  the 
internal  consistency  reliability  coefficients  range  from  .64  to  .84. 

Although  extensive  validity  studies  have  been  done,  the  results 
are  difficult  to  summarize.    Myers  (1962)  states  that  "insofar  as  the 
type  preferences  are  found  to  correlate,  in  appropriate  directions, 
with  interests,  values  and  needs  ascertained  by  other  tests,  or  to 
correlate  appropriately  with  any  other  external  evidence  of  internal 
differences,  support  is  afforded  for  the  validity  of  the  theory  and 
the  Indicator"  (p.  21).    Correlations  of  specific  dimensions  of  the 
MBTI  and  other  accepted  personality  inventories  support  the  typology 
constructs.    The  correlations  of  EI_,  SN,  and  TF  with  the  corresponding 
Gray-Wheelwright  scales  are  .79,  .58,  and  .60,  respectively.    Of  the 
180  correlations  of  the  preferences  listed  on  the  Strong  Vocational 
Interest  Blank  and  the  MBTI,  103  are  significant  at  the  .01  level. 
Of  the  24  correlations  of  the  Allport-Vernon-Lindzey  Study  of  Values 
and  the  MBTI,  two-thirds  are  significant  at  the  .01  level. 

.  To  measure  the  type  preferences  of  each  subject  in  this  study. 
Form  F  of  the  MBTI  was  used.    The  MBTI  is  self -administered,  and  all 
necessary  instructions  are  provided  on  the  cover  page  of  the  test 
booklet.    There  are  166  forced-choice  items,  and  there  is  no  time  limit. 
Standard  IBM  answer  sheets  are  used;  machine  scoring  is  available  and 
was  used  in  this  study.    For  purposes  of  this  study,  continuous  scores 
were  computed.    Myers  (1962),  in  the  MBTI  manual,  offered  an  explanation 
of  how  to  derive  continuous  scores.    Briefly,  for  an  I,  N,  F,  or  P 
score,  the  continuous  score  is  the  preference  score  plus  100.    For  an 
E,  S,  T,  or  J  score,  the  continuous  score  is  100  minus  the  preference 
score. 
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The  MBTI  was  selected  for  this  study  since  it  attempts  to  measure 
several  of  the  personality  factors  which  appear  to  be  related  to 
effectiveness  in  counseling.    These  dimensions  include  processes  for 
interactions  with  others,  problem  solving  abilities,  empathic  interest 
in  others,  and  general  attitudes  towards  self  and  others. 

Data  Analysis 

Multiple  regression  analyses  were  used  not  only  to  determine 
if  relationships  existed  between  perceived  student  counselor  effective- 
ness (CERS  ratings)  and  time  utilization  (CAP  scores),  but  also  to 
determine  if  relationships  existed  between  time  utilization  and 
personality  (MBTI  scores)  and  if  relationships  existed  between  time 
utilization  and  level  of  practicum/internship.    In  addition,  a  t-test 
procedure  was  used  to  ascertain  if  differences  existed  between  sex 
and  time  utilization. 

The  dependent,  or  criterion,  variable  was  perceived  counselor 
trainee  effectiveness.    Numerical  independent,  or  predictor,  variables 
were  personality  scores  and  percentages  of  time  usage  as  measured 
by  the  CAP.    Categorical  independent  variables  were  sex  and  practicum/ 
internship  level  of  the  student. 


CHAPTER  IV 
RESULTS 


The  purpose  of  this  research  study  was  to  examine  relationships 
among  counselor  effectiveness,  counselor  response  time  utilization  within 
the  counseing  session,  personality,  sex,  and  educational  level  of  the 
counselor  trainees.    Specifically,  the  purposes  of  this  study  were 
(1)  to  determine  if  relationships  existed  among  perceived  effectiveness 
of  student  counselors,  as  measured  by  the  Counselor  Evaluation  Rating 
Scale  (CERS)  and  their  subsequent  time  utilization  within  counseling 
sessions,  as  measured  by  the  Counselor  Activity  Profile  (CAP);  (2)  to 
determine  if  relationships  existed  among  student  counselor  personality 
scores,  as  measured  by  the  Myers-Briggs  Type  Indicator  (MBTI)  and 
counselor  response  time  utilization  within  counseling  sessions,  as 
measured  by  the  CAP;  (3)  to  determine  if  sex  based  differences  existed 
in  time  utilization,  as  measured  by  the  CAP,  and  (4)  to  determine 
if  relationships  existed  among  levels  of  practi cum/ internship  and 
counselor  response  time  utilization  within  counseling  sessions,  as 
measured  by  the  CAP. 

Statistical  Description  of  the  Sample 

The  subjects  in  this  sample  consisted  of  58  educational  specialist 
and  doctoral  degree  students  in  the  Department  of  Counselor  Education 
at  the  University  of  Florida.    Of  these,  40  were  educational  specialist 
degree  students  and  18  were  doctoral  degree  students.    The  age  range 
was  21  years  to  49  years.    There  were  17  males  and  41  females.    Of  these, 
54  were  white  and  4  were  black  students.    The  educational  level  of  the 
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student  was  assigned  by  the  number  of  completed  practi cum/internship 
courses:    18  students  had  completed  one  field  course,  7  two  courses, 

7  three  courses,  14  four  courses,  2  five  courses,  2  six  courses,  and 

8  eight  courses.    The  mean  level  was  3.36  field  courses. 

Supervisor  ratings  (CERS  scores)  for  all  students  on  effectiveness 
ranged  from  a  low  of  134  to  a  high  of  189.    The  mean  effectiveness 
rating  was  169.55. 

Time  utilization  within  the  counseling  session,  or  time  spent  in 
the  separate  16  response  categories  according  to  the  Counselor  Activity 
Profile  (CAP),  was  calculated  first  by  recording  the  number  of  seconds 
spent  in  the  16  different  response  categories.    For  example,  if  the 
counselor  made  3  leading  responses  of  a  duration  of  30  seconds  each, 
90  seconds  were  recorded  in  the  leading  category  rather  than  recording 
a  frequency  of  3.    These  responses  were  then  converted  to  percentages. 
Using  the  example  from  above,  if  in  a  total  of  12  minutes  (720  seconds), 
90  seconds  were  categorized  as  leading  responses,  then  12.5  per  cent 
of  the  counselor's  time  was  spent  in  leading  responses.    Recorded  in 
Table  1  is  a  complete  listing  of  all  58  student  counselors  and  the 
amount  of  time  they  spent  in  the  16  different  response  categories.  For 
example,  counselor  #3  spent  no  time  in  rapport  responses,  in  informative 
responses,  in  feeling  or  reassuring  responses,  in  leading  or  diagnosing 
responses,  and  in  silence,  rejection,  termination,  and  miscellaneous 
responses.    Most  of  counselor  #3's  response  time  was  spent  in  question- 
ing.   That  is,  64  seconds,  or  44  per  cent  of  counselor  #3's  talking 
time,  was  spent  in  questioning.    Thirty-one  per  cent  (45  seconds)  was 
spent  in  evaluative  responses,  10  per  cent  (15  seconds)  in  content 
responses  and  10  per  cent  (15  seconds)  in  probing  responses. 
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Information  concerning  amount  of  total  counselor  talking  time  can 
also  be  discerned  from  Table  1.    For  example,  counselor  #1  talked  a 
total  of  233  seconds,  or  32  per  cent  of  the  total  time  period  of  12 
minutes.    The  range  of  total  talking  time  was  a  low  of  82  seconds 
(11%  of  the  time)  to  a  high  of  585  seconds  (81%  of  the  time).    The  mean 
total  talking  time  was  258.70  seconds,  or  35  per  cent. 

Table  1  also  reveals  other  information.    Only  one  counselor  spent 
any  time  at  all  in  termination  responses  even  though  the  final  4 
minutes  of  the  tapes  were  analyzed  as  part  of  the  total  12  minutes. 
Only  three  counselors  spent  time  in  rejection  responses,  and  these  were 
very  brief.    In  contrast,  the  only  response  category  which  was  used  by 
all  counselors  to  some  degree  was  the  questioning  category.    That  is, 
all  subjects  in  this  study  used  the  questioning  response,  and  the 
questioning  category  is  the  only  one  which  was  used  by  all  counselors. 

The  means  for  the  personality  scores  of  the  Myers-Briggs  Type, 
Indicator  (MBTI)  were  as  follows:    Extroversion-Introversion  (EI), 
94.62i  Sensing-Intuitive  (SN),  118.21;  Thinking-Feeling  (TF) ,  103.55; 
and  Judging-Perceptive  (JP),  95.03.    By  way  of  explanation,  continuous 
scores  were  derived  for  an  I ,  N,  F,  or  P  by  adding  100  to  the  basic 
preference  score.    In  contrast,  for  an  E,  S,  T,  or  J,  the  continuous 
score  was  100  minus  the  preference  score.    Interpretation  of  these  mean 
scores  indicated  the  following:    the  EI  mean  fell  into  the  extroversion 
rather  than  the  introversion  category;  the  SN  mean  fell  into  the  intui- 
tive rather  than  the  sensing  category;  the  TF  mean  fell  into  the  feeling 
rather  than  the  thinking  category;  and  the  JP  mean  fell  into  the  judging 
rather  than  the  perceptive  category. 
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Results 

HO-j    There  is  no  significant  relationship  between  counselor 
trainee  effectiveness  and  time  utilization  within  the 
counseling  session. 

In  order  to  determine  if  a  relationship  existed  between  student 
counselor  effectiveness  and  time  utilization  of  certain  responses 
within  the  counseling  session,  multiple  regression  analyses  were 
conducted.    Counselor  effectiveness  was  the  dependent,  or  criterion, 
variable  and  time  utilization  was  in  the  independent,  or  predictor, 
variable.    With  a  pre-determined  significance  level  of  .05,  analyses 
of  the  data  revealed  no  significant  relationships  between  effectiveness 
and  time  utilization  (Table  2).    The  R-square  values  ranged  from 
.00  to  .06.    However,  those  who  tended  to  have  higher  effectiveness 
scores  did  not  respond  significantly  different  in  their  counseling 
interviews  from  those  who  tended  to  have  lower  effectiveness  scores. 
Thus,  HOi  was  not  rejected. 

HO2   There  is  no  relationship  between  personality  scores  of  student 
counselors  and  time  utilization  of  certain  responses  within 
the  counseling  session. 

Multiple  regression  analyses  were  conducted  in  order  to  determine 
if  a  relationship  existed  between  personality  scores  of  student 
counselors  in  this  study  and  their  use  of  particular  responses,  or 
time  utilization,  within  the  counseling  session.    The  dependent,  or 
criterion,  variable  was    personality,  and  the  independent,  or  predictor, 
variable  was  time  utilization.    With  a  pre-determined  significance 
level  of  .05,  analyses  of  the  data  revealed  that  only  one  facet  of  the 
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TABLE  2 

MULTIPLE  REGRESSION  ANALYSIS:    EFFECTIVENESS  AND  TIME  UTILIZATION 


Supervisor  Rating  

Informative 

Content  Reflection 

Feeling  Reflection 

Reassurance/Rei  nforcement 

Questioning 

Leading 

Understanding 

Diagnosing 

Probing 

Evaluative 

Silence 

Rejection 

Termination 

Miscellaneous 

Listening 


R-square  F  value 


.00 

0.00 

.03 

1 .45 

.03 

1.88 

.00 

0.05 

.01 

0.76 

.00 

0.00 

.00 

0.19 

.04 

2.37 

.01 

0.44 

.02 

1.33 

.00 

0.20 

.01 

0.61 

.04 

2.16 

.06 

3.19 

.01 

0.38 

*Significant  at  the  .05  level 
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personality  assessment  was  significantly  related  to  only  one  of  the 
16  items  on  the  time  utilization  scale  (Table  3).    That  is,  those 
individuals  who  were  assessed  as  more  intuitive  than  sensing  responded 
with  more  reassurance/reinforcement  type  statements.    The  R-square 
values  ranged  from  .00  to    .09.    Hypothesis  2,  therefore,  was  not 
rejected. 

In  studying  Table  3  further  in  terms  of  the  four  types  (EI,  SN, 
TF,  and  JP),  trends  are  noteworthy,  even  though  the  results  were  not 
significant  at  the  .05  level.    For  example,  extroverts  had  a  greater 
tendency  than  introverts  to  respond  with  informative  statements, 
content  reflection  responses,  probing  statements,  and  termination 
responses.    Intuitives  had  a  greater  tendency  than  sensing  individuals 
to  maintain  silence  and  to  listen.    Very  small   discrepancies  existed 
between  thinking  and  feeling  personalities.    The  major  differences 
between  the  judging  and  perceptive  individuals  existed  in  the  rejection 
and  listening  response  categories.    That  is,  the  judging  personalities 
were  more  likely  to  use  rejection  and  listening  responses  than  the 
perceptive  personalities. 

HO3   There  is  no  sex  based  difference  in  time  utilization  within 
the  counseling  session. 

In  order  to  determine  if  a  difference  existed  between  sex  and  the 
time  spent  using  certain  responses  within  the  counseling  session,  a 
t^-test  was  conducted,  with  the  significant  level  set  at  .05.  The 
t  values  ranged  from  -1.63  to  1.91  (Table  4).    No  significant  differen- 
ces were  found.    Hypothesis  3  was  therefore  not  rejected.    It  would 
appear  from  this  data  that  the  sex  of  the  counselor  simply  does  not 
enter  into  how  he  or  she  responds  verbally  when  counseling. 
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TABLE  3 


MULTIPLE  REGRESSION  ANALYSIS: 

PERSONALITY  AND  TIME  UTILIZATION 

Inf nrmati  ve 

R-square 

  ^   ■ — 

F  value 

Fvlrnx/pr^;!  nn-Tntrnvprsi  on 

Sensing-Intuiti ve 

Thinking-Feeling 

Judging-Perceptive 

.05 
.01 
.03 
.02 

3.04 
0.46 
1.92 
1.21 

Content  Reflection 

FvtTn\/pr<;i  nn  - 1  ntrnver'^  i  on 
Sensing-Intuitive 
Thinking-Feel  ing 
Judging-Perceptive 

.06 

.01 
.00 
.00 

3.66 
0.34 
0.18 
0.03 

Feeling  Reflection 

 . ,  ..  -1        —  ■ — ■ — —  

F  Y  1"v^n\/pr^  "inn  -  T  nlrnvpr^  inn 

Sensing-Intuitive 

Thinking-Feeling 

Judging-Perceptive 

.00 
.02 
.00 
.03 

0.25 
0.84 
0.19 
1.75 

Reassurance/Rei  nf orcement 

Extroversi  on-Introversi  on 
Sensing-Intuitive 
Thinking-Feeling 
Judging-Perceptive 

.00 
.09 
.03 
.01 

0.10 
5.23* 
1.92 
0.81 

Questioning 

Extorversi on-Introversi on 
Sensing-Intutive 
Thinking-Feeling 
Judging-Perceptive 

.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 

0.01 
0.12 
0.01 
0.16 

*Significant  at  the  .05  level 
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Leading  R-square  F  value 


Extroversion-Introversion  .03  1.49 

Sensing-Intuitive  .00  0.21 

Thinking-Feeling  .01  0.27 

Judging-Perceptive  .00  0.14 


Understanding 


Extroversion-Introversion  .03  0.12 

Sensing-Intuitive  .00  0.21 

Thinking-Feeling  .01  0.07 

Judging-Perceptive  .00  0.15 


Diagnosing  

Extroversion-Introversion  .00  0.10 

Sensing-Intuitive  .00  0.19 

Thinking-Feeling  .02  1.00 

Judging-Perceptive  .00  0.16 


Probing  

Extroversion-Introversion  .06  3.50 

Sensing-Intuitive  .00  0.02 

Thinking-Feeling  .00  0.00 

Judging-Perceptive  .01  0.58 


Evaluative 


Extroversion-Introversion  .00  0.14 

Sensing-Intuitive  .02  0.88 

Thinking-Feeling  .02  0.98 

Judging-Perceptive  .01  0.39 


Silence 


Extroversion-Introversion  .00  0.14 

Sensing-Intuitive  .05  3.10 

Thinking-Feeling  .02  0.99 

Judging-Perceptive  .00  0.04 


*Significant  at  the  ,05  level 
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Rejection 


R-square 


Extroversion- Introversion 
Sensing-Intuitive 
Thinking-Feeling 
Judging-Perceptive 


.00 
.02 
.02 
.04 


F  value 

0.14 

1 .36 
0.85 
2.09 


Termination 


Extroversion- Introversion 
Sensing-Intuitive 
Thinking-Feel ing 
Judging-Perceptive 


,05 
,03 
,05 
.00 


3.12 
1.80 
3.03 
0.00 


Miscellaneous 


Extrover s  i  on- 1 n trovers  i  on 
Sensing-Intuitive 
Thinking-Feeling 
Judging-Perceptive 


.03 
.00 
.00 
.00 


1.58 
0.06 
0.00 
0.00 


Listening 


Extroversi  on-Introversi  on 
Sensing-Intuitive 
Thinking-Feeling 
Judging-Perceptive 


.04 
.05 
.01 
.05 


2.53 
2.66 
0.27 
2.97 


*Significant  at  the  .05  level 
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TABLE  4 

t-TEST  FOR  DIFFERENCES  IN  TIME  UTILIZATION 
~  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  STUDEUT  COUNSELOR  SEX 


Time  Utilization  Dimensions  1 

Talking  Time  0-41 

Rapport/Structure  -1.24 

Informative  0-20 

Content  Reflection  1-12 

Feeling  Reflection  1-91 

Reassurance/Reinforcement  -0.01 

Questioning  0-43 

Leading  -0.73 

Understanding  -0.96 

Diagnosing  0.54 

Probing  0.31 

Evaluative  0.87 

Silence  -1.63 

Rejection  -1.14 

Termination  -0.64 

Miscellaneous  -0.48 

Listening  -0.41 


♦Significant  at  the  .05  level 
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HO^   There  is  no  relationship  between  educational  level  of 
practicum/internship  and  time  utilization  within  the 
counseling  session. 

Multiple  regression  analyses  were  conducted  in  order  to  assess 
if  relationships  existed  among  educational  levels  of  practicum/ 
internship  and  time  utilization  within  the  counseling  session.  That 
is,  if  Counselor  A  had  more  experience  in  counseling  than  counselor 
B,  did  counselor  A  respond  differently  in  the  counseling  interview 
from  counselor  B?   With  a  significant  level  set  at  .05,  the  dependent, 
or  criterion,  variable  was  educational  level  and  the  independent,  or 
predictor,  variable  was  time  utilization.    The  r-square  values  ranged 
from  .00  to  .09  (Table  5).    Analyses  of  the  data  revealed  two  signifi- 
cant relationships.    One,  students  who  were  at  the  lower  levels  of 
experience,  or  lower  number  of  practicum/internship  experiences,  tended 
to  use  significantly  more  understanding  statements  than  those  who 
were  at  the  higher  levels  of  experience.    That  is,  the  less  experienced, 
the  more  understanding  statements  used.    Two,  students  who  were  at  the 
higher  levels  of  experience,  or  a  greater  number  of  practicum/intern- 
ship experiences,  tended  to  use  significantly  more  evaluative  state- 
ments than  those  who  were  at  the  lower  levels  of  experience.  Thus, 
since  only  2  of  16  response  categories  were  significant.  Hypothesis  4 
was  not  rejected. 

Tables  6  and  7  further  explain  the  results  of  Hypothesis  4.  In 
Table  6,  the  mean  number  of  seconds  spent  by  counselors  in  the  different 
levels  ranged  from  0.50  to  8.84.    As  is  evident  from  the  table,  the 
amount  of  time  spent  in  understanding  responses  was  higher  at  the  lower 
levels  of  experience.    For  example,  the  mean  number  of  seconds  for  a 
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TABLE  5 

MULTIPLE  REGRESSION  ANALYSIS:    LEVEL  AND  TIME  UTILIZATION 


Level 

R-square 

F  value 

Informative 

.00 

0.01 

Content  Reflection 

.01 

0.38 

Feeling  Reflection 

.01 

0.35 

Reassurance/Rei  nf orcement 

.05 

2.79 

Questioning 

.05 

3.13 

Leading 

.01 

0.61 

Understanding 

.07 

3.99* 

Diagnosing 

.01 

0.42 

Probing 

.01 

0.30 

Evaluative 

.09 

5.42* 

Si lence 

.00 

0.23 

Rejection 

.02 

1 .08 

Termination 

.02 

1.04 

Miscellaneous 

.00 

0.05 

Listening 

.02 

1.35 

*Significant  at  the  .05  level 


TABLE  6 

MEANS  OF  TIME  SPENT  IN  UNDERSTANDING  RESPONSES 
ACCORDING  TO  LEVEL 


Educational  Level  X  Seconds 


Level 

1 

8.84 

Level 

2 

3.67 

Level 

3 

6.43 

Level 

4 

5.14 

Level 

5 

4.50 

Level 

6 

0.50 

Level 

7 

Level 

8 

4.43 

*No  subjects  fit  Level  7  category 


TABLE  7 

MEANS  OF  TIME  SPENT  IN  EVALUATIVE  RESPONSES 
ACCORDING  TO  LEVEL 


Educational  Level  X  Seconds 


Level 

1 

3.15 

Level 

2 

13.57 

Level 

3 

6.00 

Level 

4 

2.23 

Level 

5 

4.50 

Level 

6 

12.00 

Level 

7 

Level 

8 

17.25 

*No  subjects  fit  Level  7  category 
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counselor  at  level  1  was  8.84,  whereas  the  mean  level  for  a  counselor 
at  level  8  was  4.43.    In  Table  6,  the  means  for  time  spent  in  seconds 
in  evaluative  responses  ranged  from  2.23  to  17.25.    In  contrast  to 
Table  6,  the  means  in  Table  7  increase  as  the  level  of  experience 
increases.    For  example,  a  level  1  counselor  spent   3.15  seconds  in 
evaluative  responses  whereas  a  level  8  counselor   spent  17.25  seconds 
in  the  evaluative  response  category. 

Even  though  not  significant  at  the  .05  level.  Table  4  reveals 
other  trends.    Two  response  categories  had  R-square  values  of  .05: 
reassurance/reinforcement  and  questioning.    Interpretation  of  these  data 
revealed  that  the  higher  the  level  of  experience,  the  more  time  spent 
in  reassurance/reinforcement  and  questioning  responses. 

In  addition  to  the  above  analyses,  all  of  the  data  were  plotted 
by  computer  in  order  to  visually  determine  if  other  types  of 
relationships  (other  than  the  straight  line  relationship  data  revealed 
by  multiple  regression  analysis)  existed.    Upon  visual  analysis,  no 
other  types  of  relationships,  or  curves,  were  noted. 


CHAPTER  V 
CONCLUSIONS 


Introduction 

A  number  of  studies  have  been  conducted  to  determine  the  components 
of  effective  counseling  and  the  characteristics  of  effective  counselors. 
None  of  these  investigations  included  an  in-depth  study  of  the  response 
time  utilization,  minute  by  minute,  of  those  counselors  perceived  as 
effective. 

The  purpose  of  this  research  study  was  to  investigate  the  relation- 
ships among  counselor  effectiveness,  response  time  utilization  within  the 
counseling  session,  personality,  sex,  and  educational  level  of  the 
counselor.    More  specifically,  the  purposes  of  this  study  were     (1)  to 
determine  if  relationships  existed  between  the  perceived  effectiveness 
of  student  counselors  and  their  subsequent  time  utilization  of  certain 
responses  within  the  counseling  session;  (2)  to  determine  if  relation- 
ships existed  between  student  counselor  personality  scores  and  response 
time  utilization  within  the  counseling  session;  (3)  to  determine  if  sex 
based  differences  existed  in  response  time  utilization  within  the 
counseling  session;  and  (4)  to  determine  if  relationships  existed  between 
educational  level  of  practicum/internship  and  response  time  utilization 
within  the  counseling  session. 

Summary  of  the  Findings 

Analyses  of  the  results  indicated  no  significant  relationships 
between  effectiveness  and  response  time  utilization  within  the  counseling 
session  for  subjects  in  this  study.    However,  of  the  16  items  on  the 
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time  utilization  scale  (CAP),  two  relationships  were  significant  at  the 
.05  level.    One,  students  at  the  lower  levels  of  experience  tended  to 
use  understanding  statements  more  than  those  in  this  study  who  were 
at  the  higher  levels  of  experience.    Two,  students  at  the  higher  levels 
of  experience  tended  to  use  evaluative  statements  more  than  those  at 
the  lower  levels  of  educational  experience.    No  significant  differences 
were  found  between  sex  and  time  utilization  within  the  counseling 
session.    Only  one  relationship  was  significant  in  the  test  of  person- 
ality scores  and  time  utilization.    Those  individuals  who  were  assessed 
as  more  intuitive  than  sensing  responded  with  more  reassurance/ reinforce- 
ment type  statements. 

Discussion 

HOi    There  is  no  significant  relationship  between  counselor 
trainee  effectiveness  and  time  utilization  within  the 
counseling  session. 

Because  no  significant  relationships  were  found  between  effective- 
ness and  time  utilization,  Hypothesis  1  was  not  rejected.    The  results 
of  the  data  analyses  of  this  hypothesis  seem  to  partially  refute  the 
work  of  Truax  and  Carkhuff  (1967b)  who  found  that  the  more  effective 
counselors  demonstrated  greater  understanding,  among  other  variables, 
than  did  less  effective  counselors,  in  their  particular  study.  The 
lack  of  a  significant  relationship  between  effectiveness  and  use  of 
particular  responses  may  have  more  global  implications.    For  example, 
the  various  counseling  theories  could  be  questioned  based  upon  the 
results  of  this  study.    Although  the  different  counseling  theories 
propose  that  specific  counselor  responses  have  resulting  impacts  upon 
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outcome  effectiveness,  this  research  suggests  that  no  single  measurable 
response  or  set  of  responses  has  a  significant  impact  upon  effective- 
ness. 

HO2   There  is  no  relationship  between  personality  scores  of 

student  counselors  and  time  utilization  of  certain  responses 
within  the  counseling  session. 

Only  one  facet  of  the  personality  assessment  was  significantly 
related  to  only  one  of  the  16  items  on  the  time  utilization  scale. 
Hypothesis  2,  therefore, was  not  rejected.    Although  a  review  of  the 
literature  suggests  that  counselor  personality  characteristics  are 
instrumental  determinants  of  counselor  effectiveness,  the  present 
research  does  not  seem  to  substantiate  this  postulate  (Booth,  1974; 
Donnan,  Harlan,  &  Thompson,  1969;  Heikkinen  &  Wegner,  1973;  Jansen, 
Robb,  &  Bonk,  1970;  Palisi  &  Ruzicka,  1977;  Tinsley  &  Tinsley,  1977; 
Truax  &  Carkhuff,  1967b).  More  specifically,  a  study  by  Donnan,  Grady, 
&  Thompson  (1969)  indicated  that  the  16  PF  was  effective  in  discrim- 
inating between  counselors  rated  as  high  or  low  on  each  of  the  follow- 
ing variables:    unconditional  positive  regard,  empathic  understanding, 
self  congruence,  and  trust.    The  response  categories  of  the  CAP  as 
used  in  the  present  study  which  relate  to  these  areas  (understanding, 
rapport,  and  feeling  reflection)  did  not  correlate  significantly 
with  any  particular  personality  characteristic  as  measured  by  the 
MBTI.    The  results  of  this  study,  then,  seem  to  indicate  that  person- 
ality scores  are  not  valid  predictors  of  potential  counselors. 
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HO3   There  is  no  sex  based  difference  in  time  utilization  within 
the  counseling  session. 

Because  no  significant  differences  were  found  between  sex  and  response 
time  utilization.  Hypothesis  3  was  not  rejected.    It  would  appear  from 
these  data  that  the  sex  of  the  counselor  simply  does  not  enter  into 
how  he  or  she  responds  when  counseling. 

HO4   There  is  no  relationship  between  educational  level  of  practi- 
cum/internship  and  time  utilization  within  the  counseling 
session. 

Analyses  of  the  data  revealed  that  two  significant  relationships 
existed  in  educational  level  and  time  utilization:    (1)  students  at 
the  lower  levels  of  experience  tended  to  use  significantly  more 
understanding  statements  than  those  at  the  higher  levels  of  experience; 
and  (2)  students  at  the  higher  levels  of  experience  tended  to  use 
significantly  more  evaluative  statements  than  those  at  the  lower  levels 
of  experience.    Because  only  2  of  16  relationships  were  significant, 
Hypothesis  4  was  not  rejected. 

This  aspect  of  the  present  research  seems  contrary  to  the  work 
of  Cartwright  and  Vogel  (1960)  who  investigated  the  relationship 
between  counselor  effectiveness  and  length  of  experience  in  the 
field  of  counseling.    They  found  that  the  more  experienced  therapists 
tended  to  be  more  successful  than  the  inexperienced  therapists.  If 
the  use  of  understanding  statements  can  be  indirectly  equated  with 
effectiveness,  then  the  more  experienced  counselors  should  respond 
with  a  greater  number  of  understanding  statements  than  the  inexperi- 
enced counselors.    The  same  logic  could  be  applied  to  the  evaluative 
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statements.    That  is,  experienced  counselors  should  theoretically  use 
less  evaluative  statements  than  the  inexperienced  counselors.  The 
results  of  this  research,  however,  do  not  substantiate  the  work  of 
Cartwright  and  Vogel  (1960). 

Hypothesis  4  results  are  also  different  from  the  work  of  Hayden 
(1975)  who  investigated  the  relationship  between  the  verbal  behaviors 
of  experienced  therapists  versus  inexperienced  therapists.    He  found 
that  the  more  experienced  therapists  conveyed  higher  levels  of  the 
three  therapeutic  conditions  of  empathy,  positive  regard,  and  genuine- 
ness.   It  seems  to  follow  that  understanding  statements  could  be 
viewed  in  the  empathy,  positive  regard,  and  genuine  category  whereas 
evaluative  statements  could  not.    In  this  present  study,  greater 
experience  and  understanding  statements  are  not  directly  related; 
they  are,  in  fact,  indirectly  related. 

Limitations 

Several  limitations  of  this  study  exist.    One  major  limitation 
concerns  the  use  of  the  Counselor  Evaluation  Rating  Scale  (CERS). 
Although  this  measure  of  counselor  effectiveness  has  been  well 
constructed  and  researched,  one  major  problem  with  using  the  CERS 
scale  remains.    That  is,  the  same  person  does  not  rate  all  subjects,  and 
assurance  that  the  raters  are  identical  in  their  ratings  cannot  be 
guaranteed.    In  the  construction  of  the  scale,  however,  studies  were 
conducted  to  determine  if  raters  v/ere  consistent  in  their  ratings  of 
the  same  student  and  the  results  were  positive  (Myrick  &  Kelly,  1971), 
However,  no  such  conclusion  can  be  drawn  about  a  different  group  of 
raters  as  in  this  study. 
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Another  instrument,  the  Counselor  Activity  Profile  (CAP),  is 
also  a  limitation  of  this  study.    Research  in  which  this  instrument 
has  been  used  is  minimal.    The  only  published  research  involving  the 
CAP  is  the  research  conducted  in  its  construction. 

An  additional  limitation  concerns  the  subjects  in  this  study. 
Subjects  were  limited  to  counselor  education  students  and  did  not 
include  in-the-field  counseling  practitioners.    The  subjects  also 
were  volunteers.    Further,  they  were  restricted  to  counselor  education 
students  at  the  University  of  Florida.    The  results  therefore  are 
limited  in  general izabil ity.    That  is,  results  obtained  from  volunteer 
University  of  Florida  students  are  not  generalizable  to  all  practicing 
counselors. 

A  final  limitation  of  this  study  concerns  the  audio  tapes  collected 
from  the  student  subjects.    These  tapes  are  only  samples  of  their 
work.    A  more  thorough  analysis  could  possibly  be  conducted  if  several 
tapes  of  each  individual  were  rated.    For  example,  a  particular  counse- 
lor could  use  an  approach  which  involved  extensive  information  giving 
one  time  and  could  use  a  listening  and  reflection  approach  another  time, 

Impl i cations 

Implications  of  this  study  are  manifested  in  both  selection  and 
training  of  counselor  education  students.    So  far  as  selection  of 
students  is  concerned,  the  results  of  this  study  imply  that  selection 
based  upon  personality  assessment  is  not  warranted.    That  is,  none  of 
the  facets  of  personality  characteristics  studied  herein  were  related 
to  effectiveness.    This  study  would  seem  to  indicate  that  selection  of 
counselor  education  students  should  be  based  upon  methods  other  than 
personality  assessment. 
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The  results  of  this  research  present  some  conflicting  data  concern- 
ing the  training  of  counselor  education  students.    The  research  that 
implies  that  certain  specific  skills  should  be  taught  to  beginning 
students  is  not  substantiated  by  the  results  of  this  research.  For 
example,  there  were  no  significant  relationships  found  between  effective- 
ness and  the  use  of  reflection  of  feelings,  between  effectiveness  and  the 
use  of  understanding  statements,  and  between  effectiveness  and  the  use 
of  reinforcement  responses.    In  fact,  none  of  the  16  dimensions  of  the 
Counselor  Activity  Profile  resulted  in  a  significant  relationship 
to  effectiveness. 

Perhaps  one  implication  for  the  training  of  counselor  education 
students  can  be  drawn  from  the  finding  that  the  more  experienced 
students  use  evaluative  statements  more  than  the  less  experienced 
students.    This  type  of  response  is  oftentimes  discouraged  in  our 
profession  because  of  the  inferred  superior,  or  judging  tone.  If, 
in  fact,  counselor  educators  do  not  wish  their  students  to  use  evaluative 
statements,  then  measures  should  be  taken  to  discourage  this  use, 
especially  among  advanced  students  who,  according  to  this  study,  are 
more  prone  to  be  evaluative. 

Conclusions 

The  conclusions  of  this  study,  simply  stated,  are 

(1)  Counselors  perceived  as  effective  did  not  respond  significantly 
different  within  their  counseling  sessions  from  counselors 
perceived  as  ineffective. 

(2)  Counselors  of  differing  personality  characteristics  did  not 
respond  significantly  different  within  their  counseling 
interviews. 
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(3)  Use  of  time  using  a  particular  response  within  a  counseling 
session  had  no  relationship  to  the  sex  of  the  counselor. 

(4)  Counselors  with  more  educational  experience  tended  to  use 
evaluative  statements  to  a  greater  degree  than  counselors  with 
less  experience. 

(5)  Counselors  with  less  educational  experience  tended  to  use 
understanding  responses  to  a  greater  degree  than  counselors 
with  more  educational  experience. 

Recotmiendations  for  Further  Research 

Several  recommendations  for  further  research  seem  warranted.  First, 
using  counselors  in  the  field,  or  practicing  counselors,  may  cause  a 
study  such  as  this  one  to  be  more  general izable.    That  is,  the  results 
could  be  applied  to  counseling  practitioners  rather  than  limited  to 
counselor  education  students  as  is  the  case  with  this  study. 

Another  recommendation  involves  the  measure  of  effectiveness. 
Perhaps  an  assessment  of  client  outcome,  or  client  success,  would  be 
a  truer  measure  of  effectiveness.    This  procedure  would  also  solve  the 
problem  of  the  use  of  multiple  raters  in  using  the  CERS.    If  client 
outcome  were  objectively  and  systematically  measured  in  a  behavioral 
sense  (actual  change  in  a  client),  then  the  effectiveness  measure  of 
counselors  may  be  truer. 

Multiple  tapes  from  the  counselors  instead  of  just  one  tape  may 
result  in  a  more  accurate  measure  of  the  time  utilization  of  counselors 
within  their  respective  sessions.    Difficulties  using  only  one  tape 
include  the  question  of  representativeness  of  the  counselor's  style 
and  the  lack  of  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  counselor's  procedures.. 
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One  final  recommendation  seems  relevant.    Perhaps  the  time  utiliza- 
tion instrument,  the  Counselor  Activity  Profile,  could  be  restructured 
to  give  more  conclusive  results.    Using  a  measure  with  16  dimensions 
results  in  shadowing  the  main  elements  of  a  counselor's  style.  One 
possible  change  in  order  to  derive  a  clearer  picture  of  the  counselor's 
performance  would  be  to  consolidate  the  16  dimensions  into  a  set  with 
fewer  parts.    For  example,  content  reflection,  feeling  reflection,  and 
understanding  statements  could  be  classified  into  one  category--client 
centered  statements.    This  procedure  would  minimize  the  number  of 
different  categories  and  perhaps  give  a  more  global  view  of  the 
counselor's  style. 


APPENDIX  A 
INFORMED  CONSENT  FORM 


Marilyn  Burt, 
Principal  Investigator 
1214  Norman 
University  of  Florida 

The  purpose  of  this  research  is  to  determine  if  relationships  exist 
among  perceived  counselor  trainee  effectiveness,  time  utilization 
within  the  counseling  session,  and  personality. 

1.  Procedures :    As  a  volunteer  subject  in  this  research  project,  you 
will  be  asked  to  do  the  following: 

(a)  Complete  the  Myers-Briggs  Type  Indicator  (MBTI) 

(b)  Submit  one  of  your  seven  audio  tapes  required  for  your 
practi cum/interns hi  p. 

2.  Risks:    No  discomforts  or  risks  are  anticipated.  Confidentiality 
will  be  stricly  maintained.    At  no  time  will  this  researcher  or 
any  other  person  be  able  to  associate  your  identity  with  the 
results.    A  master  list  of  names  and  numbers  will  be  recorded  by 
a  volunteer  graduate  student.    Only  the  numbers  will  be  used  by 
the  researcher.    Moreover,  this  student  will  not  have  access  to 
the  results  of  any  of  the  instruments. 

3.  Benefits :    No  immediate  benefits  to  the  subjects  are  expected. 
However,  results  of  the  MBTI  and  the  Counselor  Activity  Profile 
(CAP)  will  be  made  available  to  those  interested.    Also,  results 
of  the  research  will  be  made  available  by  placing  a  copy  of  the 
dissertation  in  Room  1215  Norman. 

4.  Alternative  Procedures:  None 

5.  Inquiries :    The  researcher  will  provide  responses  to  any  questions 
the  subjects  may  have  at  any  time. 

6.  Withdrawal :    Subjects  are  free  to  discontinue  participation  at  any 
time  with  no  penalties  whatsoever. 

7.  Monetary  Compensation:  None 

8.  Insurance:    Not  applicable. 
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9.    Agreement:    "I  have  read  and  I  understand  the  procedure  described 
above.    I  agree  to  participate  in  the  procedure  and  I  have 
received  a  copy  of  this  description." 

Signature  

Relationship  if  other  than  subject  


Witness 


APPENDIX  B 
MEMORANDUM  TO  SUBJECTS 


MEMORANDUM 

TO:       Counselor  Education  Practicum  and  Internship  Students 

FROM:    Marilyn  Burt 

RE:       Participation  in  Research 


Currently,  I  am  conducting  research  pertaining  to  perceived  counselor 
effectiveness,  time  utilization  within  the  counseling  session,  and 
personality.    My  request  to  you  is  twofold:    (1)    Provide  an  audio 
tape  recording  of  a  client  with  whom  you  have  had  at  least  one  previous 
counseling  session.    Contact  with  this  client  for  this  particular  tape 
should  be  made  during  the  second  half  of  the  quarter.    The  minimum 
length  of  this  tape  should  be  25  minutes.    I  will  provide  the  blank 
tape.    (2)    Complete  the  Myers-Briggs  Type  Indicator. 

I  am  requesting  that  you  deposit  both  the  audio  tape  and  the  completed 
MBTI  with  Larry  Schitea,  a  graduate  assistant  in  the  Department  of 
Counselor  Education.    This  individual  will  have  a  box  in  1215  Norman. 

All  data  will  be  coded  and  no  one  (including  this  researcher  or  any 
faculty  members)  will  have  access  to  the  matched  list  of  names  and 
coded  data.    In  other  words,  all  data  will  be  treated  confidentially. 

Please  inform  your  clients  regarding  the  nature  of  this  research.  _ 

Emphasize  that  their  names  will  not  be  recorded  at  any  point  in  time. 
Again,  confidentiality  will  be  maintained. 

Results  of  this  study  will  be  made  available  to  all  participants  by 

placing  a  copy  of  the  completed  dissertation  in  Room  1215  Norman. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance. 
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APPENDIX  C 
DEMOGRAPHIC  INFORMATION 


NAME   AGE  ^SEX  ^RACE_ 

HOURS  COMPLETED  ^PRACTICUM/INTERNSHIP  LEVEL  

PROGRAM:    SPECIALIST   ^DOCTORATE  


CLIENT  INFORMATION: 

AGE  ^SEX  ^RACE  ^NUMBER  SESSIONS  THUS  FAR_ 

REASON  FOR  REFERRAL  


RATE  YOU  OWN  PERFORMANCE  ON  THIS  TAPE: 


1  2  3  4  5 

very  poor  very  good 
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APPENDIX  E 
COUNSELOR  EVALUATION  RATING  SCALE 


Name  of  Counselor   ^Code  # 


Level  of  Experience  Date  

Below  are  listed  some  statements  which  are  related  to  evaluation 
in  supervising  a  counseling  experience.    Please  consider  each  statement 
with  reference  to  your  knowledge  of  the  counselor  rated. 

Mark  each  statement  in  the  left  hand  blank  according  to  how 

strongly  you  agree  or  disagree.  Do  not  mark  in  parentheses.  Please 

mark  every  statement.    Write  in  +3,  +2,  +1,  or  -1,  -2,  -3  to  represent 
the  following: 

+3  I  strongly  agree  -1  I  slightly  disagree 

+2  I  agree  -2  I  disagree 

+1  I  slightly  agree  -3  I  strongly  disagree 


_1 .    Demonstrates  an  interest  in  client's  problems. 
_2.    Tends  to  approach  clients  in  a  mechanical,  perfunctory 
manner. 

_3.    Lacks  sensitivity  to  dynamics  of  self  in  supervisory 
relationship. 

_4.    Seeks  and  considers  professional  opinion  of  supervisors 

and  other  counselors  when  the  need  arises. 
_5.    Tends  to  talk  more  than  client  during  counseling. 
_6.    Is  sensitive  to  dynamics  of  self  in  counseling  relationships. 
_7.    Cannot  accept  constructive  criticism. 
_8.    Is  genuniely  relaxed  and  comfortable  in  the  counseling 

session. 

_9.    Is  aware  of  both  content  and  feeling  in  counseling  sessions. 

10.  Keeps  appointments  on  time  and  completes  supervisory 
assignments . 

11.  Can  deal  with  content  and  feeling  during  supervision. 

12.  Tends  to  be  rigid  in  counseling  behavior. 

13.  Lectures  and  moralizes  in  counseling. 

14.  Can  critique  counseling  tapes  and  gain  insights  with  mini- 
mum help  from  supervisor. 

15.  Is  genuinely  relaxed  and  comfortable  in  the  supervisory 
session. 

16.  Works  well  with  other  professional  personnel  (e.g.  teachers, 
counselors,  etc. ) . 

17.  Can  be  spontaneous  in  counseling,  yet  behavior  is  relevant. 

18.  Lacks  self-confidence  in  establishing  counseling  relation- 
ships. 
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(  )   ^19.    Can  explain  what  is  involved  in  counseling  and  discuss 

intelligently  its  objectives. 

 ^20.    Is  open  to  self-examination  during  supervision. 

 21,    Can  express  thoughts  and  feelings  clearly  in  counseling. 

 ^22.    Verbal  behavior  in  counseling  is  appropriately  flexible 

and  varied,  according  to  the  situation. 

 22.    Lacks  basic  knowledge  of  fundamental  counseling  principles 

and  methodology. 

 ^24.    Participates  actively  and  willingly  in  supervisory  sessions. 

 25.    Is  indifferent  to  personal  development  and  professional 

growth . 

 2b.    Applies  a  consistent  rationale  of  human  behavior  to 

counseling. 

 21.    Can  be  recommended  for  a  counseling  position  without 

reservation. 


Recommended  Grade 
Comments : 


APPENDIX  F 
MEMORANDUM  TO  SUPERVISORS 


MEMORANDUM 

TO:       Counselor  Education  Practicum/Internship  Supervisors 

FROM:    Marilyn  Burt 

RE:       Supervisee  Ratings 


Currently,  I  am  conducting  research  pertaining  to  perceived  counselor 
trainee  effectiveness,  time  utilization  within  the  counseling  session, 
and  personality.    In  order  to  determine  counselor  trainee  effectiveness, 
I  am  requesting  your  help.    Please  complete  the  attached  form  (or 
forms  if  you  are  supervising  more  than  one  student  involved  in  my 
research)  for  the  indicated  individual. 

Thank  you  in  advance  for  your  cooperation. 
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